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‘Leae var We ls qe pl<asure 
the problem of. ‘beauty in art, its rélish or 
of joy which accompanies an experience ~ 
of beauty. The statement of Keats that ‘A thin ( 


Aesthetics is supposed to deal with 


dramatic and literary art and its Telish, rasa has to be treated not oniy as a literary 


but-as. a synonym for all literary forms, whether written in verse, prose or with 

a mixture of both as in drama. Kavya 1 thus means the whole field of literature, 

“the creative work of an accomplished poet 1. In the same way, the term kavi 
ule Gteative work o lished poet * 


denotes a literary artist, a poet or a _dramatist. aidan hah 
are mena aa =a 


That a Kavi or a literary artist is a creator, 


and women, incidents and happenings, which, convincing as it is, is yet free from 
the restrictive banalities of the world of living beings and from the inexorable 


laws of cause and effect, is an idea present with the Sanskrit theorists. A poet is © 


often described therefore as superior to the God of creation.2 


that he creates a world of men 


The creative role of a poet is linked with the idea that he creates ‘ beauty ” 


through his literary art. Word and Sense are supposed to be inseparably blended 
tional, poetic out- 
birth of Ramayana. 


Q poetic art as in a 


burst of Valmiki at the death of a crane which led to the 
He asserts that beauty or loveliness (/avanya ) is present j 
% % 23 ne 


_ These ideas which seem to be present almost since the 
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st since the beginning of poetic 
_ Although the Sanskrit theorists have 
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2. Poetic Expression : ] 
One is generally aware that an ordinary expression in everyday life made: ‘ 

for some practical pu-pose* or for simple communication is somehow different 4 4 
from a poet’s expression. We will only say that a particular woman is ‘ beautiful’ % . 
if we met one. But Puriravas on seeing Urvasi says that moon or spring season F 
if or the very god of love Madana must have created her.> ~Dusyanta describes am t 
Sakuntala as, ‘ 
an unsmelt flower, a virgin leaf unplucked by nail, i 

a raw jewel, fresh honey untasted so far...... 6 a 


“ A poet communicates ideas no doubt; but his communication strikes us as J 
charming. He uses words and sense, which have a decorative quality, not only to : 
express: easily understood ideas but also to convey emotion and emotional impact. 
‘On analysis the ‘poetic ex expression seems to convey some ‘ image” or some ‘kind of 
embellishment. Simply speaking, a poet uses figures of speech, ornaments of — 
words and sense} One of the earliest ideas in poetic speculation is that of decora- 
tive expression or or embellishment which makes poetry different from common ex- 
pression and ‘also beautiful. An early definition in the history of Sanskrit 


Poetics is that poetry is words and sense, inseparable and embellished.’ 
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sa rm, _ fi 
directed their efforts to secking ° definition of ‘ poetry’, they appear to believe: 
| 
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3. Diction, Poetic Excellence : 


It is true that ‘poets generally speak in the language of images or use 
decorative, ornamented language. And yet, we often come across a piece of 
poetry which is apparently free of ornamentation and is stili very gripping and 
moving. Our search for beauty in poetic art must, therefore,-g0 beyond the idea 
_of ornamentation. Ornaments put on a dead body have no beauty and give no iq 

sid joy. This is equally true of poetry. Vamana states that the idea of ornamenta- E: 
tion canrot be separated from beauty. Beauty in poetry is achieved, according ee 
“to him, by constructive arrangement of special words; and the speciality lies in a 
the awareness that words possess certain ‘ excellences”. When a poet chooses 
and Salen moses of Se wen a aged ie ina Aes order he eh succeeds f 
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. in achieving poetic. expression, and, literary, beauty. . The so-called ; figures. of 
speech would thus appear to’ be special words in special order. When Kalidasa — 
opens: his Meghaditta ‘with KaScit kantaviraha-gurund......, disregarding the 
common convention that a ‘poem should begin with a mangala, a’ salutation to 4 
deity, he does so probably deliberately. ‘For, the word kaScit denotes a nonentity; 
Kalidasa is telling the story of a Yaksa; but he seems to suggest that the agony 
of separation: from a beloved-is not’the Sorrow of a particular individual : it 
is the anguish~of the whole humanity. This universal note is struck by the 
colourless but specially chosen word kascit. Similarly, the word kantd denotes 
not a mere wife- but a lovely and charming wife; and this suggests and explains 
the enormity of the separated husband’s suffering. The word is again specially 
chosen, in preference to synonyms for wife, and placed in the line. Vamana is 
basically correct, therefore, in thinking that words of special excellences arranged 
in a special. way.constitute the ornament.and beauty. of poetic expression. So, 
another definition of. poetry regards diciion as the essence of poetic beauty.° 

4. Indirect. Mode of Expression : Vakrokti - 

It is possible to look at a poetic expression from yet another angle. Whether 
a-poet: uses some alankdra, an ornament of word or sense, or choice words in 
choice order, he is in a way departing from the normal, familiar’ mode of expres- 


sion and adopting. an indirect mode. Instead of simply and naturally saying 
that a woman is. beautiful; when one. 


pies Hs Cg ciaunlnyay, ae Js attra p>, 
8 cf. Kavydlankdra-sitral.1.i. aezq Ff ASSAM: 1 
fafaret qecaat Ofa: 1 faalgh gona 1 
Also Dandin, Kavyadarsa, 1.10: (areneq) art arat wrdaraiesa 
qaraat | if : 
9 -Vamana’s difi is properly Speaking diction, which finally determines a 
poet’s way of writing and style. cf. Coleridge’s Concept of poetry as ‘ best words a 
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instance of a beautiful indirect expression which simply means to convey chat 4 


the ; irl was unsurpassabl beautiful. Meals REY 
oe Age Wi it, @ MUO 

We may regard the indirect mode of expression, iy mt f 
to distinguish it from simple natural mode or,svabhavokti, as the source of poetic g 
charm. Kuntaka obviously thinks so. . Vakrokti uses the same, familiar Ph words 4 
in the language. But it differs from the normal conventional mode, of expression 4 
and, in this difference, acquires a picturesque and charming quality. denied to ¥ 
the conventional expression. The embellishment, the poetic excellences, and even ig 
wider implications of meaning, arise from this different mode of expression, accord- 2 
ing to Kuntaka. So, he regards vakrokti as the very uie.of kavya, and the source 
of beauty in literature.!? 


, 


The three ideas, namely, embellishment or ornamentation, choice words of . ; 
special excellence in choice order, and the indirect or unconventional mode of | 2 
expression, do explain some aspects of poetic beauty as they appear to be the 3 
general features of poetic writing. But these ideas touch only the literary expres- 
sion. And literature or poetry cannot be a mere matter of expression, of how 
a literary artist expresses himself or how he communicates his ideas. Surely, 
what he expresses and communicates must be important; otherwise literary art 
would be reduced to merely the craft of writing. It is necessary therefore to take 
cognisance of the content of literary art for a fuller aesthetic appraisal. F- 


5. Content of Literary Art : Emotional Experience : 


The account of the first dramatic performance given in Bharata’s NdtyaSdstra, 

the angry reaction of the demons and the assurance given by Prajapati Himself, 13 

_ throw much light on what the mdtya intends to present and thereby the content 

"of drama and of literature in general. Through Prajapati, Bharata says that 

natyais lokavrtta'4, that is, what happens to people physically and mentally, the 
actions and feelings of people. In further explanation it is pointed out that natya | 
is an imitative rendering of the emotions of all the people in the universe. In 
other words, emotion, emotional experience or emotive reactions to an experience, 
form the subject or content of drainatic and eis art. ome distinguish- 
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ing scientific and authoritarian works like the Vedas and Sastras, exhortative and 
moral-prone works like histories and purdnas from poetic works, states that 
kavya ises:words.and sense only to render an emotional experience, Go that they 
become subordinate, suggestive instruments of emotion.'7 Such poetic works 
do not aim, at, giving. direct, advice on the matters, of human life, They affect 
us. emotionally, like .a charming ‘wife, delighting us; the advice is incidental. 
Such a rendering of human. life, its emotional experiences, ‘resulting in pleasure, 
is’ technikally ‘called rasa’ ‘presentation: “And so, rasa or delightful, enjoyable 


presentation of ‘emotion’ and’ emotional experience is the content of literary art. 
It ig the’ source’ of beauty’ and’ delight. - 


pce Son eel CE tar Pars ites ae 


_» On this idea there is a general agreement among the thinkers of east and west. 
Literature is not an art of imitation ( anukarana ) in the sense of reproduction or 
reduplication; the events and incidents, characters, their actions and thoughts, 
are imaginatively created by the writer in keeping with the laws of realism and 
probability. The feelings and emotions of humanity represent the basic truth 
(satya) of human life. The poetic insight into the emotional life, its artistic 
presentation, are the source of beauty (saundarya) and delight (dnanda). And 
the vision of life which a true artist presents, widening our understanding of life 
and intensifying our appreciation of the deeper values of life, constitutes the 
wholesome and ennobling aspect of literature { Sivatva ). 


I eee 
II . 


ANALYSIS OF EMOTIONAL/AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


Low an artist presents such an experience for our understanding and appreciation. 
Abhinavagupta considers the verse from Sakuntala describing the fright of a deer! 
as a superb example of bhaydnaka rasa, that is, of the emotion of fear rendered 
artistically relishable. Let us understand and analyse this verse for our purpose. 
It is as follows : 
Grivabhangabhiramam muhur-anupatati syandané baddhadrstih 
Pascardhena pravistah Sarapatana-bhayad bhityasé piirvakayam | 
Darbhair-ardhavalidhaih Srama-vivrta-mukha-bhramsibhih kirnavartma 
Pasya-udagra-plutatvad viyati bahutaram stokam-urvyam prayati // 


: If emction-based experience is the content of literary art we must now see 


! 
| “ Look—— 
With its neck beautifully eisai eyes continuously” fixed on the pursuing 
chariot, 
Contracting its hinder half mostly into the forepart of its body for fear of 
an arrow-fall, . 
Scattering its track with half-chewed. darbha blades falling down from 
' its mouth open through fatigue, 
) The deer, due to its high leaps, seems to travel mostly ee the a air and 
slightly on the ground! ” 5 
Kalidasa presents here a situation in which the deer is the subject of fear; 
an awareness of the emotion of fear is brought to us through the deer, an emotion 
with which we are familiar in our experiences of life. In this situation the cause 
of the deer’s fear is Dusyanta in the role of a hunter. The chariot in hot pursuit 
of the deer, the fixed arrow aimed at the target (cf. sarapatanabhaya), are other | 
factors exciting and enhancing the feeling of fear. The deer sensing immediate 
danger to it cts naturally to this impact of fear: The reactions are 
: se thc Sg inh Hema la oe 
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ously looking back’at the pursuing chariot suggests doubt and guessing ( vitarka ) 
on the part of the deer in an attempt to judge the distance; the imminent danger 
of an arrow hitting \the haunches is likely té engender momentary panic ( frdsa, 
Sanka); vehemence ( dvega) is implied in flight and high leaps; some fortitude 
and assurance (dhrti) is ‘likely on gaining sufficient distance and being outside 
the target-range; also, momentary relief ( viframa); and fatigue ( Srama ) which 
is both a physical as well as a mental condition. The complete-picture, with the 
cause and stimulating factors of fear, the physical and mental{reactions that 
follow, produces a similiar reaction on our mind and we too experience the emo- 
tion of fear which the deer felt. : 


The analytical factors may be formulated as under : 


Experience | The emotion of fear 


Subject of fear | Deer 


Main : Dusyanta in hunter’s role 


Exciting : Arrow fixed to the bow and aimed at the target; 
Pursuing chariot 


Reactions of the Physical reactions : 
Subject E lees 
(i) twisting of the neck ( grivabhanga ); 

(ii ) eyes fixed on the chariot ( syandané 
baddhadrstih ); 
(A) (iii) contraction of haunches ( pascardhena 
: ‘ purvakaya-pravesa ); : 
(iv) open mouth, track strewn with half- 
; chewed grass ( vivrtamukha, ardhava- 
lidha-darbha, kirnavartma ); 
| (v) high leaps ( udagra-pluta ) 
i 


Mental reactions : 


(i) doubt, guess in backward cla 

5 ( Sanka, vitarka ); as 
ti ; momentary panic (Sarapatana-bhaya): 
d vehemence in flight and leaps (avega); 
is (iv) momeatary fortitude and relief (dhrti, 
__-vi$rama); 
fatigue (physical and mental) (Srama) 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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RASA THEORY 


A person caught ina situation of emotional tension in life-is bound to feel its 
impact and sh »w his reactions. ‘The impact and-reactions are stimulated or deter- 
mined by some specific cause, The cause may be human, environmental, or both 
may be combined together. All these factors are present in the description of 
the frightened deer. Kalidasa’s description is so vivid, realistic and sgokiphoage 
that we could use the language of logic and relate the factors as ‘ cause’. and 
“efect’. But there is a difference. We must remember that the poet is mot 
narrating or reporting an incident that has actually happened, but is creating 
or constructing a likely happening by poetic imagination. This is how all poets 
create their work. Only they see that the s:ructural components and their mutual 
relations are true to life, that they obey the laws of causation and are realistic and 
convincing, without which the created structure cannot engage the attention of 
the reader and affect him emotionally. But since what is presented in literary 
art is an ‘imaginative creation’, a different terminology is necessary to describe 
the factors of art-construction and their relations. 


What are actual ‘causes’ in a real-life experience are called in art-creation 
yibhava. The main stimulating cause is called dlambana-vibhava, stimulant or 
determinant; and the environmental factors which act as additional causes are 
called uddipana-vibhava ot excitant. Of the twofold ‘reactions’ which follow 
and accompany an emotional impact, the physical are called anubhdva; and the 
mental are called vyabhicdri-bhava. A poetic construction of an emotional 
experience appears, thus, to be a combination of these causally related factors. 


So, Bharata says : 


Vibhava-anubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad A / 


This is ‘the famous rasa-sutra of Bharata, which is a formule- like, succint 
statement about how rasa arises. It will not be correct to take it as a definition 
of rasa, because Bharata explains later the meaning of the term rasa giving a 
grammatical and etymological explanation. In formulating the sutra Bharata 
is explaining the factors of art-creation; he is also suggesting that an emotion or 
an emotional experience, like that of fear in the example, cannot be stated in 
words or narrated; it has to be poetically constructed in order that it conveys 

not merely information or knowledge of the emotion but produces also an appro- 
priate emotional response. The factors or components of this art-construction 
are the determinants and the physical and mental consequents, which the sutra 


states. Ai is also suggested that an emotional experience constructed through the 


eS ader or peeelelgt. evoke an pemevonal re- 
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*- “Bhava"or emotion,’ emotional experience, is supposed by Bharata to be 
’ the stuff of* dramatic and ‘literary art.. The térm bhava is present in the termino- 
‘logy of- rasa‘sittra.’ Besides the direct mention of yyabhicdri-bhava the terms 
vibhava and anubhiava also contain the élement bhava. 


-«: The word bhava comes from the root bhi-bhavati, to become. In its direct 
_ significance bhava denotes a becoming. Anything that has become, has come 
_ into, being .or existence, is.a bhava. All material or objective things, as also 
“material conditions like existence, birth, growth, transformation, decay, death, 
are bhdayas in.this sense,! The mental states or conditions, as they are also becom- 
~ ings, are, bhayas too.. , in a sense both these meanings have some relevance in the 
_ context of art-creation. The. characters, situations, happenings, actions, move- 
_ ments, time and..place, haye..all a. material counterpart, an objective reference. 
~ The thoughts and feelings are similarly connected with mental happenings in real 

life.- Both Can%be described: by the term bhava, although the mental happenings _ 

“j fappear.te be moré realsbecause ‘we are familiar with them in our daily experience 
of life. 


“ vet there Ba difference. In real life the physical and mental happenings 
come into being ‘by’ the ‘simple’ and inevitable laws of causation. Gx art-creation 
the artist causes them to become, brings them into existence by his creative and 
imaginative power.) (The artist ‘creates characters, Situations, incidents and hap- 
penings; and attributes to the characters actions, thoughts and feelings. ‘The 
art-creation is not a simple ‘ becoming’ but rather ‘a becoming that ha$ been 


tan saete'a snatorial caust-effect production, like that of an earthen jar 
or a piecé 'of-cloth® Thé commentators rightly point out that vibhava and other 
i, which create theemotional experience leading to its felish are not to be 
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regarded as ‘ productive causes’ ( kdraka-kdrandni); not can they 


looked upon as ‘cognitive causes’ (jfdpaka-kdrandni ) because the cognitive * 
come into existence’; 3 


therefore ; 


means are used for perception of things which have already 
rasa, on the other, hand, is something to be created. Abhinavagupta 
says, with real insight, that art-creation ( nispatti ) is samvitti, an intellectual aware- 


ness of an_emotiqnal sxportence. In this Tight vibha va and other factors.are § 


instruments of conveying the emotion-awareness to the* reader or spectator. 


From this point of view bhava is better understood as something. which produces « 


. eer - een aad ie 4 are 
an awareness, brings or conveys a consciousness, whether it 1s of a materi pen- 
: : ing or of a mental staté.—“‘Hence ~Bimarata- prefers-a causal explanation of the 


term bhava. bhavayati itt bhavah, that is to say, ‘a thing or mental state which 
brings its awareness’. The term bhava is relevant to art-creation in this sense.’ 


The nature of this ‘awareness’ is worth understanding. The root bhu 

to become implies the sense of ‘doing’, that of an activity. Its causal past 

| passive participle bhavita gives the sense of ‘caused to be done’, and so, of 
‘ occupying. or, .more relevantly, the sense of ‘ pervading’. When we speak of 
a garment as being bhavita with the fragrance of kasturika we do not mean that 
the particular fragrance is made or created in the garment. This is impossible 
because a quality cannot be thus transferred; and as the garment is liable to 
destruction the quality also will have to be supposed to perish with it. What is 


H ee 
| - 2 See Abhinava (Gos ed. p. 285): - fra a ieifeedal cae | 
| aqaraitaash qaasaarasara 1 aha aitaaa: 44 sara Tay: | hea care 
oayqAs Tae Aaa | 

See Mammata, KP. IV. 26 fi. prose Vrtti: ‘a (waz) 4 4 Rat 
pnafifanist cer araasaeart 1 oft act: faced ae wanars 1 

Also, Sahityadarpana, Ul. 20-23 : 

aa aca; aan sdiweafiata: i 
qeares arate erat: \ 
re aqua Fa... 
3 NS. VIL .,.o nat af wert | f& waediia aia: {& a1 Waaiea Sit Bar: 1 
ge —ainepacattara, arated gfe ret sft 7 

4 See NS. VIN ‘ay af aati aig: t aura naa aifas By sft aaatrare | 
fi = 3 A mat Weta Gis at aa TAT ea | AES TCA 
ns: a fe seqiternda aw agree [awe | HATTER: | 
grag remiae arendam | rare) + Parasfaam: | 
Saracen aenkasht au sieathart 1 az 


meant, therefore, is that the garment is pervaded with fragrance.‘ The. awareness E 


be strictly a 
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of an emotion br ght_by_art-creation similar! means that the receptive mind 1S, 
(OF the time being, fully occupied or pervaded by that % emotion: “This 18" Wh: t~ 


is Called Bhavana or emotio 
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the. mind by art-2reation and its impact. ee 
2. Meaning of Vibhava and Anubhava : 


use in the happenings of real 
“presentation, to bring knowledge of the particular 
to convey and which an- actor strives to express 


life serves, in the context of art 
mental state the poet intends 
through the modes of acting. 


ut there is a difference which is worth noting. 


-Vibhava is the stimulatin determining cause; and as such it brings a definitive, 
specific knowledge of a particular mental state” On the contrary, the knowledge 
which anubhava~or~the~physical reaction brings- is -only complementary (anu ) 
to What Vibhiva-does: For, the knowledge brought by the anubhavas is not defi- 
nitibes it Cannot t be dinked invatiably with a definite ‘mental ‘state: 


ES which are a physical reaction to 


and Consequence, are quite familiar to the people and do not need much explana- 
Bane For ctampie 


on. For example, in a literary Presentation Dusyanta or Sakuntala is the vibhava 
for stimulating the emotion of love in the other. The alambana vibhdava, 
the shelter, support or source of a particular emotion determining its nature, 
usually takes the form of a being, a character, that Stimulates a particular 
emotion in another being whom he affects. Similarly pleasure-garden, moon, 


— 5S fbid. VIL.3 fT. « apy Fora sf FT | Sead Powai fawtata4: ») Rata: 


awatayl saa) Rana: 1 aa Feife 


Sy 


od aia iat Baha Tat: | faatere aaa raz 
 Peerafreraateae 1 


£ 


6 Commenting on NS VIL4: Abhinava 
menshaam Ast eniqeqfaartort = Tusa faateass fafiisaay gaze yy: 

Wal: | afaaqat weegAAT | TAAI—eyife xy zraq: Myo zy ayeq: 
Tia f% shaadi furaig aaa Aaa: | 


4 
on 
’ 


writes (GOs ed P84] ) : 
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her factors, which are described by:the poets, ‘are éalled 


uddipana vibhava as they excite and strengthen the particular emotion roused by 
the stimulating cause. In actual. experience they are factors-rof the environment, 
but they appear to be necessary or helpful for the operation and development of 
the stimulating cause and its effect. atin «ate 


— spring season and such ot 


noe soscrremled onan sartchnsimieeenameewmecbes s-tererthencestbisinl 


Further, a person affected by an emotion is, bound, to reveal, Some. . physical - 
reactions. The glances ef a woman, gestures of hand, mhéaningiess activity oT- 
tremor and such effects which poets describe and theorists: mention, and _ which. 

oe are called anubhava, come as “consequents ’ in the wake of an emotional impact. 

They strengthen or understanding of what the particular emotion is. ...That 1s. 
to say, they bring the emotion to the level of perception ¢~ consciousness of an 
observer; so that what was determined by the presence of the stimulating cause 
is now preceptibly clear, as it were, due to the physical’ consequences ‘plainly and 
vividly manifested. These factors are well-known (loka-prasiddha) in the sense 
that they are familiar to us, experienced by us in di erent situations of real life and 
whenever we are confronted with an motional Riactiiet= nn Ad 


he ee re ee RT TT ORO ent gm RENE 
eens 9 cere Maren 8 emit mee | 
‘ 


3. Nature an ories of Bhavas : 
The nature of bhdva and its operation in art-presentation needs, however, 


more explanation. Aware that bhava is a mental state, Bharata gives a three- 


fold classification : 


Bhava m 


+ 4 : 
Sthayi Vyabhicari Sattvika 


Further, Bharata lists 8 sthayi-bhavas, 33 vyabhicaribhavas and 8 sattvika- 
bhavas. An attempt has been made to understand the classification and enumera- 
tion of bhdvas in terms of actual psychological states. There is bound to be 
some correspondence because Bharata is listing mental states. At the same time, 
it will be found that Bharata’s list is not complete and exhaustive; and also that 
some of the states mentioned by him may be questionable. The truth seems to 

be that Bharata is not speaking of the mental states in order to give a-complete 
idl th analysis of the human mind, as the Science of Psychology would 
‘ial : theoretically concerned with art-presentation like “g Hrainatic 
ms to be considering such mental states as can find artistic 

. heir relish or enjoyment. ‘Let us not forget that Bharata 
ent modes of acting and Says that they are called ‘bhavas 
vaveness of a particular kind of relisk to the spectatérs 
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as of the mental states:?, This means, first; that the bhavas need not be compared 
with mental states analysed and described in a text-book of psychoiogy. Secondly, 
4 ata’s list: may not: be exhaustive. He appears to have dealt with’ bhavas 
asewet®-Commonly treated by poets known to him. If, therefore, a poet were to 
treat a mental state hitherto untouched, and if his presentation were to lead to 
positive relish, we could add to the list of bhdvas and to the number of correspond- 
ing rasas. _ The development and recognition of Santa as the nineth rasa, and the 
number of rasas further augmented in later years, are Mmdieations Of this, fact. 


Now sthayi, from the root stha, means literally that which stands, remains- 
n abiding or permanent state of the human mind. 
ely, love, ia iter; Sorrow; anger, 


or abides, and denotes a 


Bharata enumerates --i es, ni 
energy, fear, disgust and wonder These represent the permanent moods‘of the ~ 
d be imagined devoid of these moods 


mividinthe-sense-that fio human being coul 
’ or mental states. 


Abhinavagupta” gives two ideas in explaining the nature of sthayi. Recognis-- 
ing the eight of nine-abiding-mentat states, “A bhinava says that they -are-states -of- 
consciousness ( samvitti and évéry creature born is encompassed by them-—~These- 


- fulfilment. 
pleasuré or happiness and avoid sorrow or misery. Thinking of his own pros- 


| perity and elevation a person will laugh at others. Angered by the loss of 
desired things he will be indignant at persons and things that have caused the 
loss. If too weak he will be in terror of those causes. Desirous of gaining, 
something he will exert himself with energy, and turn away with disgust from. 
improper and undesirable things. Realisation of his duty and the prospect -of 
fulfilment will fill him with wonder and joy. Thus, every single creature is born 
with such -deep_and compulsive. desires and mental states} Only, thei intensity. _ 
+h nature of the effort for realising, and the degree of actual fulfilment, may differ 
with individuals according to their high or low calibre. Thus, the desires and 


—_——_ 


7 cf. NS. VII. 3 ( Also, VI. 34): 
alanaaaataeatad Aaafea TAL ATL | 
gear aeare ait mal fagar araaagha: 
Abhinava explains : ctaaaena faaafaraart waaha waake alaska i. 
gfefasaig sivafea 1 sar maaan 1 aaafa: gepkare fee: 1 ataqefeart . ae 


zia aftaart afa afemiat Aiea. 


§ NS.VL 17 . 
9 See comm. on rasa-sittra, Gos ed. pp. 282-283 
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mental states do. exist with all meu. They may be at the sub-conscious level; 
but if they are roused by an appropriate stimulant they will be consciously mani- 
fested. The psychological association’ and .the .feature of whch make 
these mental states ‘sthdyi, ' Permanent or abiding; +. 


The second idea given by Abhinava is that s some of the sthayi-bhavas and 
the conscious mental states associated with them are connected with the goals” 
of _human—ife;theyarepurusartha-nisfha. Some are divestly connected, some 
indirectly. Thus, rati, the abiding state of love, is based on the purusdrtha kama, 
and also on dharma and artha: because without adequate affluence it may not 

“find fulfilment; and: if. it were. opposed to - religion and accepted morality, 
it may not only be hindered but cause -also- pain and unhappiness. Krodha ot 
anger is mainly connected with power and wealth and so, it.is artha-nistha. 
Utsaha or energy which is at the root of heroism often results in fulfilment of a 
particular desire ( kdma ), religious motive ( dharma ), in fact, all the purus@rthas 
of life. Nirveda or serene indifference, which develops into Santa, leads to moksa. 
The ‘mental state of hasa is common and natural to even ‘ordinary creatures; 
that is why, in Sanskrit, literary presentation of laughter is associated mostly 
with uncultured characters. An ordinary creature laughs easily, bemoans with 
Sorrow, gets frightened, does not hesitate to speak ill of others, and at a mere 
hint of happiness feels wonder and j joy. Such mental states, though natural ‘and 
universal, may not lead to positive achievement ‘ia life.“ But linked up with more 


important mental states, like love, heroism etc. in literary presentation, they wee : 
are likely to contribute to some achievement. 


_Vyabhicari, derived. from ee Toot car with t _two prepositions vi and wi 
denotes such mental states as principally and in varied ways ( vi) lead to ( abhi ) 
rasa or the understanding and relish of the abiding mental_state or emotion the 
artist is interested in conveying.'© The very terms indicate the difference between 
the two kinds of mental states. _Sthavicbhdvas are abiding and { and permanent; the 
vyabhicari, i, also called sameari,.are. passing or_ transitory states of mind. Abhi- 
nava points out!! that some_of the vyabhicari-bhavas (from Bharata’: Ss list of 33) 


may not be experienced by a human being any time in his life. This does not 


sed by 


LU Sah Af 
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- Sattvika comes from sattva, which Bharata explains in one place as ‘ body ’ 

‘and at another place as ‘ originating in mind’.'? When body and mind are in com- od * 
plete unison and harmony. the mental: sate induced apt to findvaturl cay Ky 
and inevitable physical expression, This is sattvika bhava. Bharata’s enumera- ~ 
tion of eight sattvika bhavas,"? namely, paralysis, perspiration, change of voice, 
horripilation, tremor, uF ‘of colour, tears anu ioss of sadlmpaedstinies macs 
the pliysical and: mental connection ‘clear.’ The sdttvika re 
be d sycho- 2, Bharata discusses the sattvika bhavas 

in relation to’ dramatics. For, an actor‘may’be: called upon to express any bhiiya 
like joy or 'sdttow, whatever his own mer{al Condition at that time ray be; ~ | 


a 


such acting is not possible without full conccair. «1 of the mind and its coord: .- 
tion with the body." Ronee Sharer Se sdttvika_as the highest king » 


abhinaya. We also know that poets love to describe the sdttvika bhavas. 
4: "ape of :Bhavas: and Fonporents of Construction in Art-presentation : 


- Bhava, emotion or em tional ¢ ex tience, is the main concern of literary art, 
as we have seen. ‘Iti is the present ava that leads to aesthetic enjoyment 
and delight. ee ear ‘of bhava~and-rasa (Telish J 
and, granting-their inter-dependence, states clearly-that rasa or relish is developed 
aut.of bhdvas.'> . This.means that. it.a_poet or an artist expresses a mental state or 
_ emotional experience, through its. - Proper constituents and this pi presentation leads 
to aesthetic enjoyment. But.we. have seen that-all bhdvas-do-not have the same 
inherent.or potential capacity for full development and full relish. Bharata marks 
out_the-sthayi-bhavas as possessing this capacity” ~Althougi all men have the 
same body and limbs one alone among them becomes a king on account of the 
excellence of his heredity, character, learning and skill; in the same way, though~ 


12 -NS..XXIL. 6: ‘ ema Haq araq.. 
VEL 93: fi ge fF ai ar. sini ae aa anifearaeary 2<aa 1 
aaa: aural axafteata: wate 1 
13 NS. VII. a 
= 14 cf. NS. VII (Gos ed. p. 375): wa gd ama deawas aa oi wef Rua, 
ad 3 seater’ aghaaa a afta | Waar ser aed aq efit afaaa ara 
| dent zhi, afe sear anfeaas wnat far afferent? 
ee acl cf, NS. VI. 36 : a waghilsfa ci 4 aral ceaise: 
oo Gites wenen ie: af wa 1 : 
ee aicins Vi. 33: one way saan aft. 
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all bhdvas as mental states may be equal, it is only the sthdyi that attains full « 


& 


development and relish ( rasatva ), and stands out among the bhavas like a king © 


among men or like a preceptor among pupils,'® as it is an abiding and universal 4 


state of mind which can be shared by all human beings. . 


This implies that the emotional 1 experience. which is t the stuff of literary art 
is concerned-with"sthayi; Wt is the € experience. ‘of. love, “heroism, angry- -conflict or 
aversion etc. A man is able to find a reflection of his ; deep deep desires, his efforts to 
realise them and the joy of fulfilment, depicted in literary art through some charac- 
ters with whom he £ roxls an affinity or with whom he sometimes identifies himself. 
It is from this angle of response that the concept of. sthayi and its central his be- 


come pertinent and appropriate. 


bhavas are directed towards the revelation ‘of the the central, abiding ‘emotional ‘state 
or the-sthayi. “So; the _nispatti_ir in the s the sitra really means the reyelation- of the 
sthayi, bringing it to the level of consci consciousness, so that it can. be apprehended 
-and shared and relished. ° “It is in this sense that the siitra speaks of rasa-nispatti. 


a 
A writer_is { is free to_ describe any bhavas, the vyabhicari or sattvika; but the 
former, as we have-see seen, are transitory mental states and the latter are only physical 
manifestations of mental states; so, their development: and relish are limited. 
Besides, sharing them may not be possible for all men. The universality, of the 
sthayi makes” its position unique and it deserves to remain at the” centre of art- 


presentation. 
ee 


And yet, the wnaa is not- mentioned in. the rasa-sitra; this is so peace: 
_.while passing mental states ( vyabhicari-bhavas ) and physical manifestations of 
mental states can be expressed in words, the abiding emotion defies expression. 
If-it were verbally stated the expression may convey knowledge of the mental! 
state, but it can never produce an emotional impact. Abhinava pointedly draws 


16 See NS. VII. prose passage following v.7: ‘ ..aq @a@ enfia va wat 
qecaargatia | geaa—aa fe aac: gemma eas: af 
_gortio hear atifte saree userangata aa 4 FA seugea: cat IAAT 
7 ; s Holi uct eled 
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'- attention: to’ thé’ fact: that the mention of rida in the: sitra would have been «1 


* painfulsoré *\°a theoretical error: '7) - 


Vweviisb no boesd | xnnes | Sales rit 4 
The icari-bhayqs illumine the inde montal state and help to grasp 


n inava’s 
hic Js woven in a 
string; ‘they lend charm and variety to the garland. or necklace. “The beads have 
@,charm | of. their, own;, but they Owe it ta their position an¢ assemblage which has 
“been made ‘possible by the string. The sthayi corresponds to the string. The 
vyabhicari-bhavas illumine the sthayi, make. it picturesque and charming. They 
“are ‘connected’ with sthayi~bhavas and have no separate existence. If the causes 
———) of ensaninereine are withdrawn ‘they will -disappear."” 


The vibhava and other factors ‘are elements of art-construction. They. are 
actually presented in art; in a purely literary piec piece, by-words-used’ by a creative 
artist; in dramatic presentation, by actors playing the charactér roles and by 
different modes of abhinaya to. convey the environment, physical actions, gestures, 
mental ‘states and delivery of dramatic speeches. The factors are, thus, instru- 
-ments for. revealing the basic emasonel exponent, and must a to its relish 
i. Tecpel soda? rs 


7 See AbhnAVA: a ed. p. 284) : : ... da: earhiadiia: aaRiGeT ( a=a1 ) 
AE ae Ua Case a say.) aya wea BI 
cf. also Anandavardhana, Dhvanydlokal: ‘a @ 9a asi ( farraidtaz ) 
saezinaiqaag | aarafa aati aetaaraiz-saneagea qa ust adie: 1 
REA aT [xamtif: ] 34% aiqat, ag awate.a fe Fravemueacqaas 
fanatzstanzacted area naala reandifa: af 17 
18 See NS. VU, Bharata’s explanation of Vyabhicari-bhdvas (Gos ed. pp. 
355-356) ¢ -apaeaaat: a7 ary aafear af cafiariea: 1 aa sacdiir 1 
“aat aa ed fet aera aT area 14 aaa meat, earaa at aut 1 fa De 
afaa Aas” 
Lo daara: rs a ga: enh ar. ' 
. 4 g dahon gard fe enfianmar: a 
; (NS. VII. additional verses eae 119, Gos ed. p. 379 ) 
ales _Abhinava (cos éd. p: 23 yt ---PuirearawaRrEAETT Gx oil ea. 
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7 


{The meaning or content (of art) is directly brought: ( to us ) 


rata says that 
by vibhava; it 


is apprehended through anubhdvas, that is, through * acting ’ based on delivery of 
speeches, movements of body and gestures and on rendering of psycho-somatic 
states; this is called’ bhava (or the rendering of an emotional experience ),"”.”° 
Bharata’s statement that ‘ bhava is so call use it makes us aware of | theinner 4 

intent of a poet (or a creative artist ) ’" may_aiso be urtterstood in the light & 
of this mode of rendering an experience, either through words or through the modes 


of acting. ee 


ee rr 


If art-presentation aims at rovclation of an emotional experience and the 
instruments of art-construction are intended to reveal that emotion, which will 
result in relish and pleasure, it follows that rasa is present potentially in art- 


presentation. 


ae 


+ Speaking in the context of dramatic representation, Bha 


5. Summing up: 
What follows from the whole discussion may be summed up as follows : 


(i) Vibhava and other factors of construction, as well as v. icari-and 
sattvika bhavas, can be expressed in words. Sthayi or the principal emotion 
cannot be stated in words. The emotion can only be revealed by artistic construc- 
tion of its material counterparts or objective correlatives. 

(ii ) Vibhdva and the other factors serve as instruments for revealing the 
sthayi. . ; 

(iii) It is the sthayi that has the capacity for full development and full 
relish. © 

(iv) Etymologically rasa means what is relished, tasted and enjoyed.” 
Since the art-construction of vibhava and other factors is supposed to create rasa 
it must be assumed to be present in it potentially. In this sense rasa is the 
emotional content of literary and dramatic art, which leads to relish. ¢ From the 
view-point of a reader or spectator rasa is actual relish or aesthetic enjoyment 


“i 


E 4 
: 


poet is said to “¢ divinely gifted with pratibhd, the poetic urge, inspiration ats s 

ability to create 4 work of art. Anandavardhana’s reference te Valmiki’s aspi:' 

tion may suggest that poetry is a spontancous werful feelings - 
rists emphasise also the value of training ana constant pra: 


hd 
ya 
r 
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TOWARDS RELISH : BHARATA’S VIEW OF RASA 


Categories of Aesthetic Experience : 

The art-construction of vibhdva and other factors is supposed to reveal 
principal «9° 9 or sthayt which is to be relished. With this position « do 
significatic.; o. the technical term rasa emerges. Rasa denotes the © ioti., 
content, the potential of aesthetic experience; for a reader or spectator, 74> 
relish of the emotional experience presented through the art-data. 


This implies three categories which enter into an aesthetic experience 


ei | Poetry or Literature, ee Reader, Specta- 
| | tor or Conno- i 


t 

tae ‘ Work of Art 
2 were {|_| isseur of art, 
| 3s creator =] which presents only =, -— Experiencer 
of art objective correlatives 

of emotional experi- 
| ence 
nstruction_ of a 4 


A work of art presents only an ima inative | Y 24 
experiente;n0 an actual experience of life. “But the factors of construction 2 ~ 
dratyn-fromdité and old together by the logic of reason and the law of probabilit, . 
So, they appear to be realistic and convincing: he objective of art-construction 
is to lead us to the sthayi, the emotional experience itself. OT tae 

"The poet or artist is related to the work of art as its creator and through ‘t 
of the emotional/aesthetic experience. But unlike some attempts in Westera 
theory, the Sanskrit theorists do not discuss the psychology of art-creation. The 


But he and other theo 
the world in the making up of a poet.2 a 
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n could be viewed 
ist must use word 
d senses there is 


which emotional experience is to be expressed. The expressio 
on two levels. One, that of language; because a literary art 
and sense to reveal the emotional experience. About word an 
ample discussion in Sanskrit Poetics. The theory speaks of ‘aree kinds of words 
and senses and three powers or functions, namely, expression ( abhidhd ), indica- 
tion (laksana’ ) “and’ suggestion ( vyafijana ).. Anandavardhana insists that 
vyafijand or the power of suggestion operates particularly in poetic art, and that 
beauty in literary art is centered in the suggested sense. : The other level is that 
of form, which the poet creates in constructing the experience. But the analysis 


> of literary form in Sanskrit Postics is superficial, touching external aspects. The 
analysis could have led to principles of literary ‘criticism. Except for some © Af 
: yy Be principles given by Anandavardhana, and by Abhinavagupta in his discussion : 
we v wy of rasa-vighnas, the theoretical energy is ‘expended in tackling problems about 4 
ei X the nature and definition of poetry, use and powers of words, their excellences = 7 ‘ 
a and ornaments and blemishes. . ~ 7a 
About the third category, how experience reaches the reader or spectator r 
and how it leads to relish, the theorists have much to say in the course of their 
interpretation of the rasa-siitra. ssa: q 
2. Bharata’s view : a 
In formulating the rasa-sutra Bharata says that the combination ( samyogat } ¢ 
of the construction factors produces ( nispatti) rasa . What the words samyoga : 
and nispatti precisely mean has to be surmised from the analogy Bharata uses . 
in his explanation. pitt hill os paren r 
: “ With the help of substances like molasses or jaugery, different con- r 
diments and herbs, new food-flavours, apart from the six flavours associated; 
with natural things, are created in the process of cooking: in the same . ‘ 
way, united and mingled with different states, the principal mental staies ; ‘ 
( sthayi-bhdvas) reach full relish (rasatva). And as men in a good 
mood, their minds interested and undistracted ( sumanasah ), enjoy the food ‘ 
nicely prepared with a variety of condiments and obtain joy, in the same 
way spectators. in excellent mind taste the principal emotions, suggested anid s 
diversified _( vpaiijita ) by different menial states and their histrionic 4 
; rendering, and turned out with verbal, physical and psychosomatic modes 
of acting, and experience joy etc."> . 
Seana 2 eicsnitbeinrils 4a sate. < alain x 
ae = 
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Abhinava suggests in his explanation that condiment ( vy sanjana ) co-res- 
ponds to vibhdva; for, like the ‘ stimulant ’ which is the principal! -evelator of the 
emotion, water or liquid form: is the principal indicator of juice; ind among the 
several senses the word rasa has* juicy essence is principally connected with liquid, 
and pyafijana has affinity. with liquid. Tamarind, turmeric etc. which come in 
the class of, herbs. ( osadhi) correspond to .anubhdva; like after-effects they 
produce a supplementary flavour. Substances like molasses ( guda) have their 
own sweet or similar taste which is different from the sour flavour of tamarind 
etc.; they are like vyabhicarins; having their own flavour they are able to transfer 
it to other substances mixed with them, and thereby they produce a variety of 
tastes. In this analogy too the main article of food or the dish to be prepared 
is not mentioned, as the ‘sthdyi is omitted in the rasa-sitra.4 


Though not clearly stated, it is implied that Bharata regards the eloments 
of construction as revelatory factors leading to the sthayi. - The analogy of cooking 
process suggests that (a) the combination ( samyoga) is not a physical mixture 
but a chemical combination in which each ingredient is thoroughly mingled with 
the other, each loses its individuality while transferring its essence or quality 
to the entire mixture. What is thus ‘cooked’ has a new flavour (sddava ). 
The nispatti is thus a new production, a creation; the constructive ingredients 
play the part of contributory causes. It also follows that, like the preparation 

Fal ig aaeIsaseAAAA YS CA BAPazaiea Gaara: Geq: eulata a afaazaka, 
qa aaaahaqersar aay ae. tat aaMad waleafa gata: wear: ZAI, 
a afaazafea 1” 

The six flavours of food are : az ( bitter or ) pungent; a8 sour; xyz sweet; 
#am saltish; faaa bitter ( or pungent ); #314 astringent: 

The dish prepared has a taste, which arises from a combination of the six 
flavours but is different from any one of them; this is yea za. 


* The different meanings of the term va are— ayerat az Awa ar as 
Heat afahiaa aa aera fate ar ara (zagez:) sf&z:...’ Abhinava, comm. 
(Gos ed. p. 288). 

i See Abhinava’s comm. (NS. G:s ed. p. 288) : 

--s NABTAT aEITAIAT mag aretha wi ara | aaa Taaa TSE 
taneaaaaq ofa aaa Panerai | Ragefterk HIATT AY zor q aidfa 
atuamifcahaanagaraag afrnkecia + af aeuiala aaa a wata- 
aemno afar 1 wag raises: aPamamrrd waa Paaesd 
aaaaa wae: :...aa1 fe aera enfioe werseiia aata gar aa 
zorasia aaa salam yA 
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5 
of a tasty dish, artistic creation ‘ of «experience too demands great skill. é 


(b) Another’: suggestion is that, in’ producing anna-rasa the ingredients have 
to be mixed in proper and' correct proportion; the writer too cannot afford to 
lose sight of the balance! ‘proportionate and harmonious expression of vibhava and 
other factors, so that their role as ‘revelators of sthdyi is not disturbed and that 


they do not fail’ to lead to the sthayi.’ I am inclined to believe that Abhinava’s 


idea of Larbo4 lee flows from: sabi sda sei of Bharata’s analogy. 


" Bharata’s idea about the . process of relish may be derived from the word 
sumanasah. It is obvious, and Abhinava does not forget to point out, that even 
a nicely prepared dish will fail to delight a partaker if his: mind, at the time of 
eating, were distracted. A reader or a spectator too will fail-to appreciate an art- 
experience presented to. him were he not able to concentrate his mind on it and 
forget his personal problems.6 Once again, Abhinava’s discussion of rasa-vighnas 
and his demand of a special psychological approach to art-experience appear to 
be a logical outcome of Bharata’s phrase sumanasah purusah. 


While explaining how bhavas or mental states turn out rasa or relish Bharata 
says that they do this in virtue of their quality of generality or universality 
( sdmdanya-guna-yogena )." A writer has to present an experience with definite 
and particular contexts of character, time and place. But if a reader/spectator 
were to take it as such, the response and reaction are bound to be individual, that 
is, personal or impersonal and indifferent. The aesthetic relish is possible only 
if an art-experience is taken in an attitude of generality or universality. This 
principle, known as sddhdranikarana, is foreshadowed here. “~ 

It is implied that an emotional experience constructed and presented 


with particular details has to be taken without the shades of particularity in order 
to relish it. But in another place, while speaking about a model spectator and 


his emotional response, Bharata expects him-to feel joy. sorrow, anger or fear, 


exactly according to the kind of experience he is having in a theatrical per- 
formance.’ This is. contrary to the general assumption that art-ex perience and 


5 cf. Abhinava: a (amaqa:) f@ difew: 1 art (agrita:) a su- 
eaiaa: aaa cata sia 1 (G08 ed. p. 288), 

6 ct. -Abhinava Sam ed. p. 289): *  USTEBA FH AAT TET 
aa me am caf SETS ox 
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rasa yield nothing but delight and joy. Abhinava suspects a corruption in 
Bharata’s rasa-text.2 Bharata’s own view of ndfya as a kridaniyaka would belie 
an assumption that art-presentation could be anything but entertainment and 
delight."°. To my mind Bharata’s statement can be explained in a different way 
because he is, speaking in different contexts. In an actual theatre performance 
a spectator is ‘certainly expected to feel the emotion rendered before him; this 
response depends on the actor’s ability and histrionic skill ia .rendering the 
emotion or mental state concretly and palpably; it also depends on the speciaior’s 
ability to lose himself in the experience and be one with it ( fanmayi-bhavana ). 
That is why, an emotional experience, whether presented through acting or in 


- words of a literary writer, of joy, sorrow, anger or fear is expected to evoke a 


similar emotional response. But when the beauty and skill of presentation dawn 
on the mind of the reader or spectator he certainly feels that he has enjoyed the 
experience. This means, I think, that response to art-experience and its relish 
come on two levels of consciousness; one is immediate, where the response is 
directed by the nature of the emotions presented; the second is delayed, the in- 
terval depending on one’s training, ability and perspective on art-experience; the 
final response is no ddabt of pleasure and delight. 


Bharata’s discussion on rasa is in the context of dramatic performance. 
But it can be extended easily to literary art. Abhinava identifies, with a per- 
ceptive mind, ndtya with rasa, and says that full relish from poetry is possible only 
when we are able to dramatise the experience conveyed by a poem.!! 


wa patel ar ae wa: 
gaa Gaal Sat aoRAesBaS 

See my Bharata-ndtya—maiiari, pp. 266-267. 

9 Commenting on exidty ( afiq=afea ) Abhinava first explains that, besi- 
des pleasure, eating good food results in fatness or growth, nourishment of life. 
strength and health; similarly, art may yield pleasure and also particular know- 
ledge of purusarthas, culture and polish, wisdom etc. ‘ .. 9g4- areata flag ie- 


qeaha A AAG |... CUTeTAt aaleoqeaf- aera, aetna... 
Referring to another opinion, Abhinava says, * aq g anfeasea (in eféz) 


| mardaras Goes 1 Waa Te: | watfsarat & Mens Tad a Mafiseq 1 aaa 


_ Pafanpnara aciRtererears gia aearaiar esta oifirea tea ofa safc 1” Abhinava 
refers to an emendation of the text. ( Gos ed. p. 289). 
ge See NS. iia Moai esp. 114. 
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spe oer af Leaisiars ie fe Eth Let 
> etisit HATHA LOLLATA'S VIEW OF UPACTT 


: Bhatta Lollata interprets the rasa-siitra to mean:that vibhdva, ariuohava and 
yyabhicari-bhavas,, which are. expressed.and as such are at the -perceptive level, 
co-nbine ‘with the sthayi-bhava to produce rasa,.the aesthetic relish. 

There are some difficulties in understanding the construction factors as 
* productive causes * and their ‘ combination > with the principal emotion. The 


principal emotion or sthayi, which an actor is supposed to present in a dramatic 


performance, belongs. really to the original character, 1 
has seen. However,. the identification, which an actor affects in playing the 
character and which the-spectators too accept temporarily, may enable us to under- 
stand the emotion of the original. character or at least infer it. Secondly, the 
sthayi is a mental state which exists at the sub-conscious or subliminal level. - The 
yibhava is supposed to stimulate it and bring it to the conscious level. The 
anubhdavas are after-effects, but they cannot be of rasa, that is, of the fully deve- 
loped and relish-worthy emotion; rasa is yet to be produced; and anubhavas 
cannot be its productive causes and also its effects. So, the anubhdvas meant 
here are of the sthayi in subliminal state ( vasanatmaka ). Thirdly, anubhavas as 

i-bhavas because they are mental states like 


effects cannot co-exist with vyabhicari 
sical consequences. To establish a cause-effect 


sthayi, while anubhdvas are phy: 
relation, therefore, the yyabhicari-bhavas are also to be taken as potential states 
existing as deep-rooted desires ( vasand ) only. This difficulty, Lollata says, is 
present in Bharata’s analogy of anna-rasa too; for, there some ingredients like 
» condiments have only a potential flavour, some others have a manifest flavour; 
the sby they correspond to sthayi in desire form and vyabhicari in manifest form.' 
The non-mention of the main dish ‘and of the sthayi is common in both cases. 
anubhavas as the consequences of the subliminal sthayi and 
subliminal states, Lollata regards them with vibkdva as 
ombir > with the st bliminal sthdyi of the actor as a human 
Q the food ingredients combine with 


ike Rama, whom nobody 
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the main dish under preparation. ©The result is that the sthayi, existing at the 
subliminal level, is now fully developed or brought to a conscious p -rceptible level. 
This developed ( upacita ) sthdyi iS rasa, an emotion to be relished. 


In Lollata’s interpretation samyoga is actual combination, that of vibhdva and 
‘other factors, witli the subliminal sthdyi; nispatti is upaciti, full development of 
the sub-conscious emotion into a conscious state. Lollata views rasa to be a 
perception ( pratiti ) of the abiding emotion (like foka or sorrow ) of a character 
like Rama -as represented by an actor. The vibhdva and other causal factors 
‘cdmbine to intensify this emotion and present it to the spectators as rasa, an 
emotion worthy of fouch. We actually perceive the emotion as acted by the acto: 
( of as created by words by a poct ) and infer the original emotion from it. This 
is rasa because it does offer relish. . 


_ It appears from Abhinava’s presentation that Lollata’s theory that rasa 
is a perception of an intensified or developed emotion through the medium of 
dramatic or literary art held the ground. for a long time in Indian tradition.* 
-Dandin and the adherents of alamkara school, who looked upon decorative 
presentation as the essence of poetry, seem to have liked the view because it gave 
maximum credit te the effort and skill of poets. Rasa-nispatti is supposed to be 
the development of a sub-conscious emotion to a conscious and relishable level; 
what makes this development possible is the construction and presentation of the 
emotion; this is a poet’s work. That is why probably the wtpatti-upaciti theory 
must have had a great appeal to the practitioners and lovers of poetry. 


But in spite of Lollata’s effort to establish causal connection between the 
construction elements and the emotion sought to be presented, difficulties still 
persist, because the cause-effect, and intensification-production ideas clash with 
known cognitive processes. 


(i) The sthdyi is never verbally expressed, as vibhdva and other factors 
of construction are: and there is no means of knowing the sthdyi except through 
the vibhdva and partially the other factors. How can the un-known or non- 
existing sthdyi then »¢ combined with the known or existing vibhdva etc. and how 
can it be developed’? To make the combination possible, the sthdyi will have to 
be brought to the known level, that is, expressed in words like the construction 

factors... And this will be-a grave crror because awareness of an emotion can 
never be conveyed by a. statement. 


(ii ) Bharata’s rasa-sitra and his explanation of nispati by the analogy 
of anna-raso suggest that rasa is a new creation, Lollata’s idea that awakened 


2 cf. * facanat aaaha qa: 1 lbid. 
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(udbuddha ), intensified Cupacita) or produced (utpanna) sthay! is rasa runs “& 
counter to the intent, of the sitra. ; 


( iii ) Lollata’s idea of upaciti itself presents some technical but serious 
difficulties ; The sthdyi,as a mental state exists in varying degrees in individuals 
and is roused also in different degrees. ‘If rasa were equated with roused 
sthayi, we will have tg. assume corresponding intensities, of rasas ranging from 2 
poor to most intense. But while differences in peoples’ emoticnal responses do exist 

and are recognised, no theory assumes degrees of Srrigara or karuna. The ‘relish’ J 
is supposed to be uniform; the difference is attributed to bad or good art, and the @ 
individual capacity of a reader oi spectator. Secondly, the intensification idea g 
may lead to an absurdity. The’ intensification generally depeads ea the faten se 
sity or multiplication of the causal factors which bring it about. Are we to 
imagine that if a poet were to describe a vibhava at enormous length ot introduce 
not one but several heroines the emotion, say, of srigdra, will be enormously 3 
intensified thereby ? Thirdly, the theory speaks of six conditions of laughter, z 
from a simple smile to roaring laughter; and of ten forms of love. But the theory z 
does not postulate six kinds of hasa or ten kinds of rati. It means that there is = 
no ratio between a mental state and its art-presentation leading to relish which the 3 
upaciti idea assumes; and mere intensification is no criterion for certain relish. z 
Fourthly, The intensification idea does not work out uniformly with all basic 3 


mental states. Too much Soka or hasa may be tiresome; anger, energy or love % 


may dwindle after a time.? 


(iv) Granting that Lollata’s idea of upaciti, meaning intensification or . 
development of an emotion by art effort, has some merit, how can thé develop- 3 
ment by itself transform the emotion into a relishable emotion? On the contrary, ql | 
Loliata’s equation of intensified sthayi with rasa may rob the emotional expe- q 
rience of its quality of uniform delight. Not all emotiens are enjoyable; and an : 


intensified emotion is bound to produce its natural effect, fear producing fear 
disgust producing disgust and so on. The upaciti idea does not explain how 
an emotion is transformed into a delightful experience. . 


rm 


( v) The serious drawback of Lollata’s theory is that he leaves the reader 
or spectator out as an observer of the experience cnly. Lollata locates the 
sthayi im the actor; it turns into rasa in the actor by his art or the poet’s art: 
the spectator only perceives it and infers the orginal emotion. How can this 
distance assure pleasure? Perception is not participation; and how can one enjoy 
an experience without participating in it? 


3 See Sankuka’s criticism as reproduced by Abhinava, /bid, 
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1. functioning of vibhdva and other factors : 


Finding fault with Lollata’s view Sriéaakuka observes, and rightly, that 
vibhdvas, the ‘ determining causes ° that stimulate and excite the dormant mental 
state ( sthayi ) are actually. described in words by a poet; and an actor following 
the words and other hints will visibly present the character with appropriate 
make-up, costume and accessories in a dramatic performance. Similarly the 


“excitants ” which are part of the environment will be presented by suitable 
histrionic modes. 


The anubhavas are also described by poets. The actor is trained to render 
facial expressions, gestures and movements appropriate to express a particular 
mental state; and he can perfect his training ( Siksa) by repeated practice for 
Stage representation. 


The vyabhicari-bhavas again find literary expression. To act them in a 
dramatic performance an actor can draw on his own experiences or carefully 
observe these mental states in others in real life and imitate them. Although 


the actingis an artificial rendering the art of histrionics and the skill of the ; 


actor will make it natural and the audience will accept it as such.! 


' The sthayi on the other hand cannot be known, says Saikuka emphatically, 
even from the literary work itself. Rati, Soka etc. are mere words; a verbal ex- 
pression of an emotion or its physical effects does not evoke the expected emo- 
tional response in others. That is why, says Saakuka, the word stha@yi is not 
mentioned in the rasa-siitra even in a grammatical case different from that of 
vibhava and other factors.2 It follows that vibhava and other factors, though 
they lead to the sthdyi, are not productive causes, and nispatti does not mean 


1 cf. ‘ gaearfaaaar fa: aff. ae aahwaqara:...” 
Satkuka’s view as reproduced by Abhinava, Gos ed. p. 272. 

2 cf. ‘wr ¢ seaserafy Waa: 1 a: ae? saa KE Wen: 
aie afeigata afteraa 1 ag afrafiaresaen sans. a fg aa 
af aft q aa Pram |. reat: fe afaaqag WAtas 3311 MT WA 
entagg qa Prafanfoay af a gai...’ /bid p. 273. 
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production or development as Lollaja thought, Sadkuka thinks that the Process 
from the causal paraphernalia to the principal emotion is to be called avagamana 
or apprehension in literary art, and abhinayana ot conveying in dramatic art, 
Words express only conventional, fixed meanings; they are different from 
apprehension and the verbal mode of acting, What avagamana and abhinayana 
do is not giving the meanings of words but conveying to us the inner content, the 
emotion in this case, that is behind the words. The wotds of a poet and the 
abhinaya modes, thus, convey an awareness of the emotion presented to Us. 


2. Unique Nature of Art-experience : 


Sankuka. is therefore led to believe that art-experience is unique. He 
conveys this idea by the citra-turaga-nyaya oF the analogy of a picture of a horse. 


What is our position when we are looking at a drawing of horse by an artist? 
As a process of perception, ( a) we éannot say that * this is the horse *; our know- 
ledge of factual reality precludes real identity between the picture nd the horse. 
So, this is not a true perception ( samyak-pratiti ) of the horse. (b) Nor can 
We say, * this is not a horse *; we are aware that we are looking at a horse and there 
is no illusion about the picture. So, this is not a false or illustory percepion 
( mithyd-pratiti ). (c) We do not ask, ‘is this a horse or something else?’ 
That is, it is not X case of doubt ( samsapa-pratiti ). (d) Also, we do not say, 
‘ the picture is similar to or resembles a horse”. We understand it to be of a horse. 
So, this is not a perception of resemblance ( sddrspa-pratiti ). ' 


We are in a similiar difficult position when we are looking at an actor 
playing the role of, say, Rama. We cannot say that this is Rima really. We 
do not refuse to take him to be Rama for the time being and do not entertain a 
notion that we are witnessing an illusion. We have no doubt also that the 
character before us is Rama. And we do not say that the actor resembles Rama 


because we take him to be Rama. 


The logical processes of perception are: (2) Valid -perception, based 
on real identity; ( b) False perception, based on untruth or illusion; (cc) Percep- 
tion of doubt, based. on uncertainty about real identity; and (d) Perception by 
analogy, based on resemblance. None of these apply to art perception or expe- 
rience. Hence, Saikuka regards it as unique. . 


3. Art-Experience : Bhava-anukarana : 


Sankuka’s description of art-experience is that itis anukarana or imitation. 
The creative artist imitates the emotional experience in his artistic construction, 
and the actor in his histrionic modes. The experience comes to the reader or 
spectator through imitation; from what 1s imitated he apprehends the experience 


| 
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and enjoys it. Sankuka contends that (a) thongh imitation is artificial, factu- 
ally false, true apprehensio 1 can follow from it. (b) And though a reader or 
spectator sees only the artistic imitation, not. the original character and his 
emotion, and infers the original emotion from the imitative presentation, the .fer- 
ence is not dry, like that of fire from smoke. The entire art of poetic = ‘ion 
and of dramatic representation make the imitation (anukrti) of emo onal 
experience unique. This fact ensures the beauty of the emotionat experienc and 
its consequeni relish. Further, the very consciousness of enjoyment and p! sure 
on the part of the experiencer distinguish his inferential perception from 0: \ary 
inference of everyday life in which there is no feeling of enjoyment. 

Sankuka’s answer to the unique nature of art-experience is ths { Is 
anukrti of an emotional experience. And as it is not the original ¢: tion 
( sthayi) that is carried to the experiencer but its artistic imitation ‘- ti), 
the experience when it reaches the experiencer is not called sthayi but rasa sing 
a different name.? So, in Sankuika’s opinion rasa, the aesthetic experienc and 
its relish, is to be understood as “ universal emotion imitatively present 4 by 
art 3° 
4. Bhatta Tauta’s Criticism of Anukarana : 


Bhatta Tauta, Abhinavagupta’s preceptor in dramaturgy, comes down svily 
on Sankuka’s interpretation of rasa-experience and especially his idea of +t as 
anukarana. The criticism is, in essence, as follows : 

(i) Do the spectators feel, while witnessing an actor playing a dr: -watic 
role on the stage, that they are seeing an imitation of the original char -ter? 
If they feel that it is imitation, the expected emotional response is not pc sible, 
only some admiration for the skill in imitation. If the spectators take the 2ctor 
to be the original character temporarily, why speak of imitation? 

(ii ) Imitation necessarily presupposes knowledge of the original which 
is imitated and of another person or factual thing which can be said to be its ‘mita- 
tion. The ‘imitated’ and the ‘imitating’ both must de on the cognitiv= and 
perceptive levels. Now, no one, the poet or artist, the actor, ncr the spe tors 
have ever seen the original character like Rama or have observed his e:- as.5 


3 Ibid. p. 272: ‘ aqagqera> fagasa: sdiazara: emai ma) FEU -aq- 
eqy-aAGHOISI: 1 -ATeCTETTea FT alaratn aafes: wa: 1’ 

4 ‘maga ta: 1? 

5 Ibid. p 274: ° frag fF sama goed azqacoafa aay aay aT 
wana aci fafa’ cia guaargata oan scraraatfed ofan. - Pageaaa 
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In the case of the actor too, who is supposed’ to imitate, what the spectators see 
are his body, dress, actions and gestures. But they are his own, a part of his ac ing 
mode, and not of the. original character he is playing. Besides, what one “ 
of the actor and his acting exists on the physical, perceptible level; the emotion, 
on the other hand, belongs to the psychological level. How can something which 
exists on the sensory level be said to be an imitation of another thing which exists 
on the psychological level? When two things belong to two different levels of 
cognition the idea of imitation between the two is bound to: be misleading. We 
have seen that physical symptoms and psycho-somatic effects are not strictly 
connected with particular emotional states only. 


(iii) Anukarana implies the idea of resemblance (sddriya). But the 
spectators do not think that they are looking at something which resembles Rama, 
they take the actor to be Rama. Further, resemblance does not always indicate 
imitation : Twins, for example, resemble one another perfectly; but one does 
not say that one imitates the other. 


(iv) Like the spectators the actor too does not think or feel that he is 
imitating the original character. He is playing a role, living it, for the time being. 


a model )’ ( pascat-karana). Imitation in both these senses is impossible for 
an actor bacause, having never seen or known the original character, he has no 
model to refer to and to imitate. With the sense ‘ doing after’ ( pascdtkarana ), 
every repeated action in normal life will be * anukarana’; and then art-experience 
will cease to be unique being equal to normal actions and experiencees of life’. 
The fact is, in playing a character role an actor may have before him some ideal 


norm ( uttama-prakrti ); but any imitation is confined to external things like dress... 


acting modes, gestures, movements and delivery .of specches. The mental state 
( sthayi) is not, and cannot be, imitated; it may only be conveyed by ‘ acting °. 
Why speak then of bhava-anukarana? 


( v) Is it possible to entertain the idea of imitation factually and theoreti- 
cally? Human emotion is, of course, a fact, the truth of life. But an artist 
does not express it from his direct knowledge of characters and their mental life 
He conveys the emotional experience through an artistic construction, berawine 
from life but imaginatively creating characters, their actions, thoughts oud 
feelings. Strictly speaking, this is an image of life. as when a painter paints a 


6 Ibid. p. 275: ‘adaiatshi a ‘umsaq’ fa gfata: afta 1 aa une 
qiaraesn Zfa ara ats 
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picture, say, of a bull and his skill makes us accept it as a bull." The art 
experience, thus, is removed one s ep from actual fact; the experience is not a 
direct perception into life but a secondary perception ( amu-sarhvedyamdna ). 
It is not correct, therefore, to speak of art-presentation as knowledge of original 
fact ( westw-yrita ).° And since the »riginal fact does not enter into the perception 
of the writer or the readet/spectai.., i is not correct to speak of imitation. What 
the art-presentation does, through a poetic writing or a picture, isthat it reveals 
to Us an experience or an image 


(vi) “ome interpreter, bly taking Bharata’s statement, ‘ Natya 
represenis t. naatuce of the wo ‘ constituted by experiences of pleasure and 
pain’ and h»s characterization ‘atya as an ‘imitation of the facts of life ’ 
( loka-vrtia~eswkarana ), may cd art as an imitation of life. But the 


experiences of life are characteriz «| »y pleasure, pain and infatuation, as all things 
are marked by sattva, rajas anc i ;mas according to the Sirikhya theory. So, 
if sth@yi-bhavas are led to the position of rasa, as Bharata says, rasa, according to 
this interpretation coloured by Sacikhya theory, will lead. to pleasure, pain and 
infatuation. Some theorists in the history of Sanskrit Poetics hold such a view, 
no doubt. But it is not consistent with Bharata’s own idea. Secondly, it is 


theoretically incorrect to hold tha! multiple cognitions like pleasure, pain'and ~: 


infatuation can be had from oce art-experience. Thirdly, Bharata’s idea of 
anukarana cac be very plausibly explained otherwise. It does not mean copy- 
ing, reduplication or reproduction: it is a construction or creation of the facts of 
life that art presents. 


5. Review of Sankuka’s Position : 


(1) In spite of Bhatta Tauta’s sweeping criticism of the idea of anukarana 
it must be remembered that it has held ground even in the Western literary 
criticism and theory. Plato dismisses poetry and mimésis ( imitation ) as removed 
from god. But Aristotle recognises imitation and includes the concept in his 
definition of tragedy. In his sense imitation is * ideal action or ideal characters ’, 
creating whi art bring’ perfe: to the imperfect nature. Longinus under- 


8 Ibid. p. 276: a fe Poort: arena mt: atfxersad gdtarfe: say 
fg aaa: aqehad Rada oo @R Regal areas ae 
fasta aaftvar: Maer gid sires fava: a gat Aaraitaqel vaenarafafe. 
le: | AeA MATAR Ta: efe ots’ . 
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stands imitation as inspiration and illumination. Ben Johnson pointedly says 
that imitation is not ‘ slavish Copying ’; in art it acquires the characte: of an ideal 
or perfection which Aristotle had contemplated. The neo-classical school believed 
Nature to be a Universal Order, perfect and just; Art strives to imitate Nature; 
if works of art achieved:a sense of order, balance and justice they became ‘ classics °. 
Of course, the creed of imitation of nature turned out in practice to be following 
certain verse-patterns, dictiqn or imitation of technical orden A modern critic, 
Fergusson, was not happy with the drama getting tvo lyrical, subjective and 
idealistic; he insisted that art should imitate the ‘ objective reality ’ of the living 
world. ‘ 


The connotation of the word ‘imitation’ seems to have changed in the 
process of thinking. But the word does involve a reference to some norm, model 
or ideal; and art-creation is spoken of as an imitation in that light. Bhatta Tauta 
takes the word anukarana literally and attacks the idea from these literal mean- 
ings. Of course, art is not imitation in the sense of copying, reduplication or 
‘photographic reproduction of life and experiences of life. An artist does not 
use a single model. His objective also is not to reproduce an emotion but to convey 
it, communicate it. But in order to do so, he has to construct the material counter- 
paris or objective correlatives of the emotion. This construction of vibhava 
and other factors follows the logicai pattern of emotion-production ( bhdva-anu- 
gami ) in order to be realistic and convincing, though the particulars of place, time 
etc. are not restricted by the context; only the emotion is capable of being shared 
universally. In constructing the factors of emotion-production, the artist draws 
from life, imitates life; though he may use not one but multiple norms. So, to 
the extent that the emotion is universially shared, and the art-construction follows 
the logical, life-like pattern of bhava-production, we may certainly entertain the 
idea of ‘ imitation’, as Abhinava himself concédes.*' ’ 

Bhatta ‘Tauta’s criticism clearly indicates that * imitation’ in the literal 
sense cannot be a correct description of art-experience. Abhinava contends that 

an artist’s creation is a. special kind of perception ( anuvyavasdya-visesa ); it is 
the perception of sentiments or judgements; and along with it an artist also 
‘communicates his own awareness of life’s experience. What art does therefore 
is to communicate or convey an awareness of the special perception of life 
( vedana-vedyatva ). And as -such, an_ art-experience which results in rasa or 
relish may ‘be described as an awareness ‘( samvedana, samvitti ).'? 
re AOE 


Lt ef. Abhinava ( Gos ed. p. 280) : ‘qa ga + saTaTTENg eanfe.. 
afaarang Agee: afi seg, araiafaaay ait 1’ 
12 See Abhinava on NS. 1-107 (Gos ed pp. 36-37): ‘ a aq@@dag 
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(2) Sankuka’s citra-turaga-nyaya, which suggests that art-experience 
cannot be fittec into the known cates ories of perceptive knowledge, is a very valu- 
able contributicn to aesthetic thinking. His label of anukarana for it is, of course, 
partially correct and on the whole inadequate. 


The unique character of ‘art-experience has, however, led most theorists to 
describe the art-experience® as .a-laukika, and claim for it: a divine character, an 
equality with the ecstasy of Diyine Contemplation and spiritual «bliss. Very 
likely Sankuka holds a similar view. This will have to be examined separately. 


. (3) .The major. defect of Sankuka’s theory is that he locates the emotion 
in the original character, assumes that it reaches the reader/spectator “by artistic 
imitation and leaves him outside the experience to relish it by inference. His 
claim that the art-presentation and the inference,have a beauty of their own may 
be admitted ;. but -the experiencer is still an observer only who can appreciate the 
art of. presentation ,but not the emotion itself, having no part in it. In this 
regard Sankuka’s position is not much different from that of Bhatta Lollata. ~~~ _. 


ara ana ae eared, acetate 4 wrag at fefiag eg 1...ceng aqeqa- 
ararad Alda ea aTIeaz AAT |. aacAaa | AY SGFRIEIT | 
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pee TOWARDS RELISH : 
BHATTA NAYAKA’S THEORY OF BHAVAKATVA AND BHOGA — 


|. Repudiation of other theories : 


‘Bhatta Nayaka who holds his own theory about the creative process of art t 


and art-relish rejects all other views’ for reasons which may be summarised 45 4 


(a) Rasa-experience cannot be a pratiti: For, if it were of the original ; 
character, that is, if it were Rama who was experiencing some emotion like sorrow, Z 
the spectatorfreader will be in the role of an observer; in that case he may be 
indifferent to the experience or may not be emotionally affected by it. The J 
experience of the observer is of knowledge of an emotion, whether it comes by J 
direct perception of an actor impersonating Rama, as Lollata says, or by g 
inference from the actor’s representation, as Sankuke says. And an experience Z 


of knowledge does not assure pleasure. 


If, on the other hand, an observer were to take an experience of emotion as 
his own, he will feel the corresponding emotion, sorrow by pathos, fear by fear, 3 
by the natural law of cause and effect; and this will destroy the delightful quality § 


of rasa which all theorists assume. 


Rama was certainly affected by Sita because she was a rezi vibhdva, the 3 
stimulating cause for him. But an actor playing a role or a spectator witnessing 4 
a dramatic performance are not in this position. If an actor shows love or sorrow, : 
it is only a piece of skillful * acting ’. And if a spectator were to identify himself + 
with a dramatic character, recollect his own wife in the role of Sita, the emotion ® 
may affect him; but the effect will be sorrow for sorrow etc., not pleasurable always. 
In order to derive pleasure from an emotional experience it is necessary to take ¥ 
it impersonally somehow. In art-presentation this is difficult. Characters drawn 3 
from mythology, legend and history are typical, ideal or singular; they cannot be ‘ 
taken as impersonal or ordinary. Certain elements in the art-construction are # 
also of this kind, like the building of a floating stone-bridge by which Rama and | 
his monkey-army crossed the ocean, or the happenings in A Mid-swnmer Night’s@ 


1 See--Abhinava: reproducing. Bhatta Niyaka’s theory, comm. on ee 
sitra, Gos ed. p. 276,: ‘ nzarared ae qa} a oftaa, 4 ated, a afer 
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Dream or The Tempest. Bhatta Nayaka seems to Suggest that uniess the problem 
of correct aest ietic attitude is solved it is no use describing rasa-experience-as a 
perception ( pratiti), direct or inferential. 


\ 


orae 


(b) Rasa cannot be described as a ‘ production ’ ( utpatti) = 4 For, if an 
emotion belonging to the original character were supposed to be produced i in an 
actcr playing that role (as Lollata thinks), the spectator is. an unconcerned. 
obsurver; if it were produced in the spectator himself, he will be affected sadly by 
sorrow, frightened by fear. In other words, the difficulties noted earlier persist. 


(cc) Ras :perience cannot be regarded as a recollection (smrti) : For, 
recollection or remembrance is of something directly known earlier. This does 
not apply to art-experience. 


(d) It is equally futile to describe the emotional experience as something 
brought to us by the word of a poet or dramatic acting of an actor. These are 
means of expressing knowledge, directly or by inference. And we have seen that 
an emotion cannot be conveyed by words, and mere knowledge does not affect 
us_ emotionally. 


ps Bhatta Nayaka does not accept the dhvani doctrine. He rejects, 
therefore, the view of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta that rasa is revealed 
through the process of suggestion ( abhivyakti by vyaijand). Nayaka’s objection 
is that abhivyakti or revelation is of a thing which is already in existence; if rasa 
were already existing why did Bharata speak of rasa-nispatti? - Further, the degree 
of revelation depends on the power of the means used; a candle will show an 
object in a dark room faintly, but a blazing light will reveal it completely, Are 
we to assume such degrees in the revelation of rasa on the strength of vibhava 
and other factors? Thirdly, the revelation may relate to the character or actor 
( paragata) or to the observer personally (dtmagata); and then the same 
difficulties observed in case of * perception ’ and ‘ production ’ ideas will crop up. 


2. Bhatta Naya.«s Theory: Bhavana and Bhdvakatva : 


Bhatta Nayaka proposes that rasa is essentially a bhoga, an enjoyment, 
consistent with Bharata’s concept. It is made possible by a peculiar power 
inherent in poetic word called bhavand or bhavakatva, and by a certain attitude 
or state of mind affecting the experiencer. For this aesthetic function Bhatta 
Nayaka postulates that abhidha, the expressive power of words, has three parts : 
The first expresses the conventional cr fixed meanings of words. The second is 
bhavand, which reveals the emotional content (rasa and bhava) of poetic words. 


ee 
ee eee eee ~~ 


. or number and person; and the modal sign, in this case lin or ‘the sign of the poten- 
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The third part, called variously as bhojakatva, bhogikrtva, bhogikarana oe ae 
is related to the enjoyment of poetic we rds and the emotion ‘evealed by them. 


Nayaka’s doctrine of bhdvand will have to be undérstood in a special way | 
in the context of poetic art. It is a Pirva-mimansa doctrine which he is using to 
explain the experience revealed by poetic art. The Pirva- mimidnsa $astra believes 
that the Veda gives commands for ritual action.’ ‘Such a sense” arises from . 
Vedic sentences through an analysis of the kriydp: da, the-word ‘which stands for # 
action. In a°Vedi¢ injunction like * Svargakamo yajeta” the verb ‘yajeta consists 
of a root yaj and a termination ta.” The termination has ‘three elements ‘the 3 
verb-element or akhydta which is common to all grammatical roots; samkhya 


tial mood. The Jin, the sign of the potential, provides prerand of impetus for actioni, : 
because on hearing it one feels that some one (the Veda)’ is urging him on 3 
to undertake sacrificial performance for obtaining the desired fruit (ista). % 
This operation’ is called bhdvand"and it has two aspects: There is a verbal- J 
psychological aspect, the Vedic urge and its effect arising out of tif; this is called a 
sabdi bhavand. The other aspect is the action induced, the ‘actual performance 
for obtaining the desired fruit; it is a purposive, meaningful ‘activity, and it is ; 
called Grthi bhdvand. Vedic precepts create the urge or impetus’ (prerand); 2 
impetus leads to activity (pravrtti). So arthi bhavand ( pravrtti, performance ) & 
is regarded as the aim of sabdi bhavand ( verbal impetus): ; 


Bhavana is an activity or vydpdra and, as such, has three components : 
sddhya or aim; sddhana or means; and itikartavyata or procedure. In this instance 
the final aim is svarga or the desired fruit; the means is yaga or sacrificial perform- Pi 
ance; and the procedure is as it is laid down in ritual texts4 ; 


When Bhatta Nayaka extends this Mimansa doctrine of bhdvand to a 3 
to literary art he obviously regards literature as affecting the reader. This is true 
from our own experience of reading or seeing a dramatic performance. But § 
it must be remembered that pure literary art does not aim at direct advice; it is ; 
secondary. Also, poets do not use verbs in potential or imperative moods to give 4 
advice, except in didactic kind of writing. Further, reading of literary works 


2 See the verse: quoted by Abhinava, /bid., p. 277 ; 

« gaat aeat aeat aqaifipaty wy 
afirararral ard reuateepet aan 
mrerararer UaNshe agree) Roam 
agifincetn any | AAG Wn gf y 

3 oof, near Pranearg onan srreafan 1? 


4 The Mimansa interprotation of eet aaa is, « ada (a) wd arate’ , 
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JF gag a ae kind of activity . F,erandand pravrtti, the two aspects 
Bridte , inapplicable to literary art. 

«pol te nn Scie my ten Hy at ie! 
Eat omit press or Communicate an intensely moving emotional 
experience; he is in the role of a bhavayita or one who wants. to bring about some- 
thing. He wants that his communication should reach the reader and 1 e him 
respond; this is bhavitr or something intended to ‘happen. ‘His writing, the 
poetic or dramatic composition, is then the bhavaka or an instrument of the intended 
communication and of affective result. "The writer’s creative effort, which includes 
the significant form he imposes on the-emotional experience, the lite:> ° sraces 
of presentation, all the devices to attract the reader favourably . 5 the 
writing, may be regarded as an operation favourable to the intended + =vening 
( bhavana-anukiila-vydpara ). Xt is in this sense that bhavand or bhavuk va may 
be said to be operating in the field of literary Ff, 5 Pan . 

Bhatta Nayaka holds that bhavana/bhavakatva is essentially present is literary 
art because it alone distinguishes. it from other kinds. of didactic, scientific and 
purposive writings, both in regard.to the objective. of writing and its affective 
result. In its sdbda or expression aspect, literary art aims at urging the mental 
frame of the reader so as to attract him towards the experience presented. Words 
and sense are the artist’s means. And his procedure consists of using words and 
sense in a charming manner, with the awareness of the distinctiveness of literary 
art. The ultimate goal of literary art is to reveal the emotion-charged experience 
and ensure its relish; this should correspond to svarga, the aim Gs om ) of 
‘Mimansaka’s Grthi bhavana. Bhatta “Nayaka thinks that the Sehnert = of the 
emotional experience (sthayi) is done by the bhavakatva vyapara and its eae 
sadharanikarana which rids the particular contexts of the experience, seal - a 
generalised form and makes it relish-worthy; so ao tees oak a Ag 
the means. (sadhana ). The procedure: ( itikartavyatd ) for bringing abou 


It is naturally: the artist’s: construction. of the "experience, his use of literary 
resu 
ces, rhetorical figu 


ih res and devices, avoidance of. defects in literary art, 
‘excelicn 
g the 


and the skill in usin fourfold: abhinaya in dramatic art. 


| The theoretical definition of bhavand is, ° ag: HAATAZA) AMG 3 AT 

* Fi * aifepalear’s work #4aq4uzZ. I have shown in the paragraph how 

ae sce hha eal ee ol, 

the bhavana concept can be applied to ete “a p art, 

a4 4 h is ex Prt besa eaane 
6 In this eid rhe and procedure. cf. Abhinava Piptperoen 

with its eae IA Aqnnaqneswaxasent, ale ab SEA 
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3. Relish of Emotion : Bhoga : 


The relish of the emotional expcrience, of sthayi in generalised form, is a 
separate function and Bhatta Nayaka thinks that it :3 accomplished by the third 
part of abhidha. This relish or bhoga, Bhatta Nayaka insists, is different from 
the familiar processes like direct perception ( anubhava ) or recollection ( smr ti ) 
and is made possible with a particular mental frame. The human mind is a com- 
plex of three strands, sattva, rajas and tamas, to use the Samkhya terms. When 
the emotional experience reaches the mind in generalised form the rajas element 
causes drti or melting of the mind; the mind melts and flows out, as it were, 
towards the experience. The tamas element causes vistara, that is, extends the 
mind, enables it to reach out and take in the experience. “The sattva element 
causes vikdsa of the mind, makes it blossom; in this stage the mind is enabled 
to comprehend and realise the experience. This ‘ blossoming’ state of the mind 
is sattva-dominated; it is a state of illumination, knowledge and of joy. Human 
awareness comes to rest in this condition because there is no subject left for know- 
ledge except the experience itself. This is also a state of joy, analogous to that of 
ecstatic bliss in the presence of divine realisation. This is the mental state of 
bhoga where the emotional experience is realised and enjoyed.’ It also explains 
why the experience is uniformly of joy (dnanda ). 


Considered as a vyapara the aim of bhoga or bhojakatva is rasa-bhoga, 
enjoyment of emotional experience. Its means is carvand or continual, repeated 
tasting on the part of the experiencer. Its procedure consists in reaching the 


- sattva-dominated frame of mind, after rajas has caused the ‘ melting’ and tamas 


the ‘expansion’ of the mind. 


4. Technical Terms in Bhatta Nayaka’s Theory 


: Bhavana and Allied Terms : In the term bhdvand or bhdvakatva the causal 
sense of the root bhi is present. The term literally means ‘ causing to become’, 
“bringing into existence’; that is, it has the sense of ‘ production’ or ‘ creation 
( utpatti, nispatti). But we have seen that the literal sense of bhavayati’ is 
not possible in the context of art-creation. An artist constructs the experience 
through appropriate material counterparts and through them reveals the emotion. 
So, ‘ revelation ’ or manifestation ’ of the emotion ( sthayi ) is the intended sense 
here and that is the aim of dhavand or bhdvakatva vydapara. Actually the 
drawn from mythology, legend, history or imaginatively created, who 
dvas, and their emotions are long past or non-existing. But just as 


. Al hit ava’s presentation, ibid : “(aaa wa: ) aqua 
Roqra, zfalieatarcair, Hea RRTaTMARga- Aaa. 
gaa, av ot sed gfh 
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in an expression like Gangdyam ghogah, (he cowherd-village which in athually 
adjacent to the stream appears 10 be in the river, in the same way the charactors 
created by the literary artist and their emotional aflectations appear to be premont 
before us in an artist's wordpicture br an actor's dramatic presentation, he, 
the causal sense of bhi is quite pertinent, though it has to be taken michaphoricalty, 
Bhavyaména would then mean * although present or chiding only in a particular 
place and at a particular time, appearing to be present elsewhere and at the 
Moment’, The emotional oxporience is said to be bhavita in this sense, that is, 
‘ making real-like appearance or manifestation in another place’: and the literary 
Work is accordingly termed as bhdvaka. As aclual Creation is impossible, what 
art does is to ‘ place before’ or ' bring near’ the reader/spectator a Character and 
his emotional life. The term bhdvyamdna way therelore be understood also to 
mean sannidhdpyamdna, This is possible according to the philosophical doctrine 
of the persistence of a cause in the absence of the effect ( satkdryavdda ) Like 
a spider drawing threads from its own body and re-constructing a net, art too may 
re-construct bygone characters and their emotional experiences, Bhavand ox 
bhavakatva operates thus in literary art, by producing a ‘ revelation or manifesta- 
tion, a vision or visualisation, of an emotional oxperionce brought near an 
experiencer ’, 


Sadhiranikarana :. The essence of bhdvand or bhdvakatva vyapara % 
sddhdéranikarana. The emotional experience presented by art, if taken person- 
ally, will not be always enjoyable; for personal reactions must be governed by the 
law of cause and effect; sorrow will produce sorrow and so on, If taken imperson- 
ally, the experiencer ig likely to be indifferent and not affected emotionally. This 
is the dilemma of aesthetic experience. A solution to it is provided by sddhdra- 
nikarana or the generalising of the experience which bhdvakatva brings about. 
In theory, bhdvakatva does not ‘mean generalisation, it is the result of the 
bhdvakatva, But most of the theorists accepting the doctrine of sddhdrani- 
_ karana identify it with bhdvakaiva. The identity is of cause and effect really, 
in the Vedantic sense. Since the components of art-construction are turned 
into generalised categories in our understanding of an emotional experience, the 
function al teal this effect, namely bhdvakarva, has to be postulated and 
5 ; regarded as : cause, / 
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nificant. The 


feeling the particular contexts of art-presentation do not remain sig 
1, universal 


emotion comes b ‘fore us as such, without the particulars, as a genora 
emotion which can be shared by all. This is’ sddhdranikarana.. 


In terms of psychology, our ego. or self-consciousness is normally riddled 
with personal likes and dislikes, These act like ‘a thick pall ( sankarata ) of mental 
stupor ( moha) on all our actions and reactions, making detached, absolute under- 
standiug well-nigh impossible.8 In the presence of ‘an art-expérience we realise 
that it is not ‘ our ’ personal experience, nor of our‘ neighbour ’ or “of our enemy ’.? 
We also know that the emotion presénted is not of the particular character 
because he is a poet’s creation; nor of the poet himself; nor of the actor be- 
cause he is only acting a part. In fact the emotion or the experience is not con- 
nected with any particular individual. Such an awareness, when it comes, 
enables us to shed all contexts of character, time, place, occasion or situation with 
which an art-experience is presented. ‘Further, in the case of an art-experience 
there is no personal stake, ‘no question of gain or loss or practical utility, which 
usually determine our attitude in experiences of life. So, we escape from our 
‘ limited empirical ego ’ and attain an * immaculate being’. In this mental state, 
our self is neither completely obscured nor is it particularly emergent or obtruding 
on the experience before us. And this happens not only to us but to any one also 
who is willing to take the experience.'®  This-is sadharanikarana, the, universal- 

ization in art-experience and the mental -state. induced in its process in the 


experiencer. 


8 cf. Bhatta Nayaka’s words as quoted by Abhinava, ibid.: ‘ fafasfas- 


Agaazarton Ferarkaranofaoreat... 

© cf. Mammata’s presentation, KP. Puig 4 _. Faly-sqart peamanzaaqat 
er aia aa wa ( Ait) arcoreaneaReiter faaraarigearaacarg arattrafaarafe- 
mezeaagi:, AWA AAA azenGha a avya a Ta a aera, xf 
qeara fragt anc aitertPaa- ata AAA ararnevaa ada: ator: « Karat carga: ) ? 

10 See Abhinava’s own ‘explanation, comm. ibid., Gos ed. p. 279 : 
‘ BPC ICLIGCE gardai mad aercercfarat aiefad-angarnnd- sate fear 
aaa sia: STs | Te aN gadiaafe: wife, Tet aRtaeaa-srrratg ‘vlc: ” 


faraagwen:, fawast... | quad & wa a seat sarafaceea:, 4 fava: afefiaa: 
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“a! Abhinava’s Criticism ‘of Bhatta Nayaka’s. Theory : 


( i ) The principle of sddhdranikarana is a very important contribution of 
Bhatta Nayaka to aesthetic theory.. Abhinavagupta and like-minded theorists 
accept the principle. Abhinava is even prepared to concede to the doctrine of 
bhavana or bhavakatva if it means the process by which rasa, the basic emotion 
revealed through yibhava and other factors and presented for relish by repeated 
tasting, becomes the ‘ subject’ of our awareness!!. Abhinava’s objection seems 
to be against extending a Mimansa doctrine to the sphere of art when vyafjand . 
vydpara can easily accomplish the intended result. The Mimansa doctrine is 
not ‘proved and may not be acceptable to all literary theorists. Vyanjand, on the 
other hand, has. been proved to be a distinct function of language by Ananda~ 
vardhana and the advocates of dhvani theory. Vyanjand, moreover, has this . 
advantage over the bhavand doctrine that it not only goes beyond the words and 
their fixed or metaphorical senses revealing the inner content of a poetic state- 
ment, but along with the comprehension of the suggested meaning it brings also 
its relish. Bhatta Nayaka has been required to postulate two functions, bhdvand/ 
bhavakatva for revealing the emotion and bhoga for relishing it. Is it not more 
advantageous and less complicated to have one vydpdra, namely vyanjand, to 
accomplish both the results? 


(2) Bhatta Nayaka’s opposition to dhvani doctrine appears to be either 
prejudicial or purely technical!?. As a matter of fact, his postulation of three 
parts of abhidhd is questionable from the point of view of Linguistic Science. 
If abhidhda is to be extended to include the inner content of poetry which is really 
suggested, why not dispense with Jaksand too which indicates metaphorical mean- © 
ings? But Nayaka retains /aksand, and only objects to vyanjand. In truth, when 
a meaning is neither conventionally expressed nor indicated metaphorically, but 
goes beyond the two processes and is suggested, it is theoretically necessary to 
assume a third distinctive function of the language. In postulating three parts 
of abhidhad Bhatta Nayaka is going beyond the expressive and indicative powers 
of words and tacitly conceding the power of suggestion. 


1. cf. Abhinava’ ’s comm. Ibid., Gos ed. p. 277 : 
‘aa “aaa mead co” aft sad 7A Hails AAAS HATRET-SIA- 
acar-anneay wa a wat, 7% gees wt’ 
42. The objection against abhivyakti taken by Mimansakas and Bauddhas 
is of the same nature as that against the sphofa doctrine of Grammarians. 

But as Bhatta Nayaka is prepared to go beyond fixed and motaphotical 
meanings, that is beyond abhidhd and laksand, it is tantamount to accepting the 
suggested meaning and the function of suggestion in poetry. 
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(3) Bhatta Nayaka’s assumption of bhoga as a function distinct from 4 
oubhaya or pratiti is equally questionable. His attribution of bhoga to the third | 
part of abhidha implies that it is a language function. But it is not so; it is 
related to the psychology of the person ready to enjoy an art-experiénce. Further, 3 
though rasa-bhoga may be likened to the enjoyment of material things for the 4 
purpose of understanding, it is not a material enjoyment. ‘Relish of art-experi- 
ence is a kind of awareness, sarhvitti as Abhinava would say. , And as awareness, 
how could it be different from pratiti or anubhava? ‘Yo say so is like saying, 
“My tongue tasted the dish; I do not know anything about the enjoyment”! 


ont 
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(4) Itis to be grantea that aesthetic relish requires a particular frame of 
mind. But why limit it to triple character by the guna doctrine? Abhinava 
naturally visualises the infinite capacity of the human mind." 


-, 


However, Bhatta Nayaka’s concept of sddhdranikarana and his suggestion 
of a special frame of mind to receive and relish art-experience will always remain 
as significant contributions to the aesthetic theory.'5 
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13. ef. Abhinava, Ibid., p. 277: ‘sdtenfeearicttera dat A ae: gaa SS ee 
a: ‘cea’ gf Aa aife sfacieta ‘eB 
14 Ibid. : ‘qaedl fe wa area: Wa Warr: sete: NefiecmerATaT: | 
aeaieqoal 4 aeatfgiPoan, sare area gfer at AAA GATT... —. 
15 For fuller treatment, bet Nett gt ia Be oa a .* jon 
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‘ee ABHINAVAGUPTA’S THEORY OF RASA 
ao OU MND ST i le A ate ies 5° ee 
- Meaning of rasa and its creation : 

(i) The emotional experience and its poetic creation leading to relish has 
been described by different terms by ** >rists. Examining the adequacy of ‘hese 
terms Abhinava says about the term utpatti, tuspatti or * production’ which 
Lollata used that rasa must be said to O¢ utpanna or nispanna in a limited sense; 
because otherwise rasa will come in the category of eternal things which need 
not to be produced and the entire poetic or artistic effort to create rasa will lose 
meaning. If rasa existed eternally where is the need of any effort, artistic or 
otherwise, to produce it? But it must also be remembered that art-creation is 
not a material production and rasa is not a manufactured product or effect 
( karya) of vibhava and other causes which are imaginatively created by a poet. 
Moreover, an emotional experience can be re-created even in the absence of 
vibhava and the causal paraphernalia by simple recollection, as when we recall to 
the mind a book read, a dramatic performance seen or a work of art enjoyed once.! 


(ii) The description of art-experience as ‘ imitation ’ ( anukrti, anukarana ) 
is similarly true partially. In constructing an emotional experience the literary 
artist draws vibhdva and other Components from his experiences of life and strives. 
to make them life-like. The reader/spectator also feels the similarity of character- 
traits, actions and emotions to what he knows from his personal life ( sadrSikarana ). 
In this art-construction an artist certainly follows some norms drawa from 
life, and his effort (karana) is directed to follow ( anugami ), to conduc> +s 
revealing or suggesting the emotional state (bhava )?, But the imitation stops 


1 Abhinava’s comm. on rasa-siii 1, NS. Gos ed. p. 280: <« -. ST 
( osama seg?) eanit-afrarama 1’ scid. p.285: « fare a Preafidaa 


_ Abhinava suggests that vibhdva and other factors rs produce the flavour or 


; does not ‘hold that feecanerceny conduces to sorrow, nig an emotional 
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here, with the construction of experience. As we have seen, while examining 
Saiikuka’s view, the emotion cannot be imitated; and so, imitation cannot 
describe the entire aesthetic experience. 


i 


(iii) The Sarhkhya view that rasa experience is phenomenal or external 
may also be regarded as partially true, to the extent that-a work of art is an 
objective entity, external to us, and something created by an artist drawing material 
from the world of phenomenal things. Like the Buddhist school of Vijidnavad- 
ins who admit reality only of the mental concept, we may admit the externality 


of art-presentation and the reality of the emotion and its psychological impact, 
treaiing the art-data as the instrument of the impact.3 


(iv) Rasa-experience-_annot be dismissed as non-existent (asat) or a myth 
( mithya ); the testimony of experts and our own experience vouches for beauty 
in art and the delight it gives. So, the reality of rasa must be granted and it 
must be treated as a matter of perception ( pratiti ), whether the perception comes 


to us by observing an actor acting an emotion as Lollata thinks or by inferential 
cognition from artistic imitation as Safkuka assumes. 


2. Nature of Aesthetic Experience: Pratibhdana : 


Abhinavagupta has argued that ‘production’, ‘imitation’ or even 
“ revelation leading to relish’, as Bhatta Nayaka assumed, do not fully describe 
an aesthetic experience. He has also shown that it cannot be adequately 
described as an ‘empirical’ experience or similar to it; the idea that rasa is 
eternal or false is also to be rejected* Granting then that rasa is a pratiti or 
anubhava, what kind of perception is it? 


3 Jbid.: ‘ fash aff wag, faamand-aaaraar i? 


Also, p. 276: “a gq seanf-gacasaaaingea fered ara 


ua) ates gagvarana ta: 1”...04 ‘enone tad’ gal STARA Bstedar 
geafana raaaa qezaa... 1 48 aera a: weifeawrasaate aT FE ag aA Seta 

Taking faggaradt ( vibhava and other factors and the emotion ) as wholly 
external, turns out rasa to be an experience of joy and sorrow : Bharata’s 
statement, ‘ giana cag ema: ’ (or eaknuay cacaaregqafea 1 NS. VII, Gas 
ed. p. 349) will then have to be understood metaphorically. Secondly, Bharata 
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Abhinava points out that the kind of means used changes the nature of 
perception and it receives a different name like pratyaksa, anumiti, upamiti, §abda 
or Sruti and so on. It is to be expected therefore that perception of art-exper, - 
ence should have an appropriate designation as it is different from other percep- 
tions. Abhinava calls it sdksdtkdra or pratibhdna, which means ‘ visualisation ’ 

“revelation through intuition ’.5 


Abhinava leads us to the concept of pratibhana by his, ig Rosen on 
K4lidasa’s statement expressed throug: Dusyanta in the Sakuniala: “ Even a 
normally happy person is upset or disturbed in mind when affected by the sight 
of something beautiful or by hearing a sweet Pes ” Fully analysed the 
Statement shows the following elements : 


(i) Sensory perception (‘Something like a sound is heard 7 

(ti ) Scientific perception (The sound is recognised as musical ) 

(iii) Identification; . Interpretation through familiarity and previous 
knowledge ( ‘ Harmsapadika is singing ’ ) 

(iv) Further interpretation, through specialised knowledge (Singer is _ 
rendering a scientific melody, the words of the song are charged with 
emotion ) 

( v) Personal reaction on being affected ( Dusyanta understands the taunt, 
sends the Vidisaka to console Harsapadika ) a 

(vi) Emotive reaction ( Dusyanta is unaccountably restless ) 

(vii) Aesthetic judgement (‘ Resnaiot sight and sweet melody have a 
disturbing effect ’ ). 


To explain: Experience comes to us through sensory perception. 
Dusyanta heard the song. Pundarika in Bana’s Kddambari was drawn by an - 
exceptional fragrance and was moved at the sight of MahaSveta. Steinbeck 
dwells on the bewitching effect of soft silken touch in Of Mice and Men. The 
impact conveyed by literary or poetic word may thus embrace any sense of st 
ception and include the mind and intellect which interpret it. 


op. 280: aan mag var aftr sift: reagan... 6 aa ea Raa 
saat, at corti wh a iP A ret a aaPraeuT ASPET = aarifiredt . * 
£ aid pe TERT SCE E, US ean 
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The logical-or scientific interpretation that follows depends naturally on out 
intelligence, familiarity, associations and ‘specialised knowledge. These elements 
enter normal empirical perception; but they’ate also used in art-experience in order 
to construct it and make it realistic ‘and convincing. But the art-experience gocs 
beyond "it; ‘because it records ‘also the affective pila of the experience, the 
reactions of the experiencer. , 


The reactions of Dusyanta are individual. He is restless, disturbed; and 
this is natural in the Bel situation. But the reactions can be different. Words- 
worth’s heart * leaped up” when he beheld a rainbow in the sky. The memory 
of the daffodils flashed on his inward eye and brought him the ‘ bliss of solitude ’. 
Abhinava himself notes how Hari ‘ marvels’ even now at the fact that Laksmi’s 
delicate limbs were somehow not crushed by the Mandara mountain during the 
churning of the .ocean.® _ Varied as the reactions may be, the pertinent point is 
that experience does affect us and sometimes profoundly. 


The personal reaction of Dusyanta in sending the Vidiisaka to plead before 
Harhsapadika is part of Kalidasa’s dramatic design and reflects his character- 
portrayal. This will have to be taken into account in judging the play as a work 
of art. The other reaction of Dusyanta is psychological. His philosophicai 
explanation of his restlessness by a reference to the ‘loves of previous life’ is 
again personal. But the significant fact is that from this individual, personal 
explanation ke ( or the poet ) passes on to a generalisation that beautiful things 
affect a person emotionally and make him restless. Dusyanta describes this 
experience as a “remembrance” of past life. In Abhinava’s example of Hari it 
is also “ recollection’. In the case of Wordsworth it is ‘ direct perception ’ and 
‘ recollection ’ { rainbow, daffodils ). But as Abhinava points out such an experi- 
ence may come in any form, memory, a mental determination or resolve. It is 
not a recollection or remembered knowledge, which is stimulated by similarity, 
correspondesce cr- association. The common explanations are only convenient 
labels. In fact, the impact of emotional experience presented by a work of art, 
and the awareness it brings, are of a different kind. It is a mental vision, a 
visualisation, a vivid intuitive realisation. Abhinava calls it manasi sak satka- 
ratmikd pratiti ot pratibhana.’ This describes the nature of an aesthetic experience. 


6 Ibid. The verse is quoted on p. 272 
Tocf. ‘a 4 Mena asada a dete a wital TMA 
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3. Location of Rasa : 


_ Since a work of art is supposed to present an emotional expcrieace ( of 
sthayi) through the constructive paraphernalia ( vibhdva and other factors ) 
which is directly presented ( through words in literary art, through histrionic devices 

-in dramatic art), it is implied that the emotion and its relish are potentially pre- 
sent in a work of art. We need not search for the emotion ( sthayi i) i in the original 
character ( anukdrya, the model of imitation ) or secondarily in the actor who 
plays the role ( anukartd, who imitates ). Bhatta Lollata, Sankuka and even 
Bhatta Nayaka appear, therefore, to be mistaken in locating the rasa in the origi- 
nal character and in assuming its perc-ption, direct.y or by inference or by 
revelation in another place. The poteniial presence of the emotion in a work 
of art suggests that kdvya-ndtya or the content of art itself is rasa3 This is a 
metaphorical statement; nevertheless it is true. On this basis we use the phrase 

| “sarasa kavya ’, which literally means, ‘ the kdvya has rasa’ (sa+ rasa); and 
| metaphorically, ‘it is beautiful and enjoyable’. The rasa-experince is there 
| in art-work, ready to be taken by a reader or spectator. The relish resides in 
| rasa; the reader/spectator who merges himself in the experience is the relisher 
| €rasika or dsvddayita ).° 


This establishes the double signification cf the term rasa noted earlier :— 


lees cies the content of art, 
emotional experience 


-> 


RAS A—————_— 


|-+| Rasand, adsvada : 
aesthetic relish | 4 =r 4 


i 


4. Role of vibhava and other factors : 


On this background we may have a fresh look at the components of art- 
construction of an emotional experience. In a pure literary work these elements 


— 


. | 8 cf. Abhinava, Ibid, p. 278,‘ aq ermal ta? tans 
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of construction will be presented through the words and description in such a 
way that the poet leads us to the emotional state ( sthdyi ) intended to be conveyed. 

In a dramatic r- <esentation, an actor, aided by the dramatist’s words and hints, 
playing arole with appropriate make-up and costume, will present the character 
and the Glarnbana vibhdva, achieving concealment of personal identity and 
temporary identification with the character impersonated. The uddipana vibhavas, 
in part, are factors of the environmental situation and will be shown by scenery, 
stage-props, that is, by aharya or nepathyaja abhinaya; or failing that, by symbolic, 
angika or citra abhinaya. The anubhdvas, the physical reactions consequent on 

the emotional impact, the actor will render by voice intonation in dramatic speeches 

and by gestures, poses and movements, that i is, by appropriate vdcika and drigika 

abhinaya. Some of these reactions and the vyabhicari-bhavas will be rendered by 

the modes of. sdttvika abhinaya. A similar dramatisation, as noted earlier, is 

probably necessary even in reading poetry or fiction. A reader must be able to 

dramatise in mind what he reads in order to realise vividly the emotional experi- 

ence presented in words. So Abhinava, following his preceptor, equates poetry, 

drama and rasa..0 


This shows that vibhadva and other factors are symbols or instruments for 
conveying an emotion to a reader or spectator. Abhinava calls them pratiti-updya 
or the means for producing an awareness or perception of the emotional experi- 
ence.!! Abhinava looks upon an actor even as an instrument in this regard. 
That is why, he argues, an actor is called patra, a ‘ dramatic character’ as well 
as a ‘ carrier-pot ’; the pot is only a carrier of relish; the kettle does not know the 
taste of the brew.'?, This may appear to be somewhat exaggerated; but Abhinava 
is considering the actor strictly as an actor. The moment he starts enjoying him- 
self the emotion he is playing he ceases to be an actor and becomes a sahrdaya. 
Bharata has also sounded a note of caution that an actor must have the ability to 
play any emotion even if his own mental state at the moment may be exactly 


10 See note (8) above. 
-. 1° Mark the words Abhinava uses in his comm. Jbid.: « ., 9ift—aarat- 
aT sera wa see: 0? Cp. 281). ‘aq feaas Barra: 1’ (p. 280). 
«a azeraitta: agree: sieitaita cosas: aeqna: serene. 
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Contrary to the emotion he is playing."3 ~Abhinayana is an instrument of convey- 
ing an experience, though it is of a different kind t; om words or inferenti.i1 marks.14 


It follows that vibhdvd and other factors cannot be taken as ‘ productive 
causes ( nispatti-hetu) of rasa. Nor can they be considered as ‘ cognitive ” causes 
o* means ¢ Hidpe-a-hetu ) which are used for k nowing things that have already come 
into existence, They serve only to bring a mental visualisation of the emotion, 
and act as a means for tasting and relishing the emotion. This charatter of vibhdva 
and other factors removes them from phenomenal level and makes them somehow 


weigue, 

{tis ovi 5 that in order . reach the notional ex perec: : given sy a work 
Of art a roade: or spectator must go beyo 4 the word: and ‘heir expressed or 
imeciephorical n: anings. Bhatta Nayaka’s s ggestion of dhdviti, revglation-of the 


emotion, is the efore better than Saikuka’: idea of avagamana or abhinayana, 
both of which «ce means of cognition only. But bhavana vyapara does not fully 
account for the realisation of the emotion and its relish, as we have seen. Abhi- 
nava advocates dhvani or vyafjand vydpara, established by Anandavardhana, 
for this' purpose. When Macbeth, for example, asks the physician, 

“Can’st theu minister to a mind diseased 

An pluck from the heart a rocted sorrow?” 
it is Clear that he is not asking for a prescription from a general practitioner of 
medicine. Thus, we have to go beyond the words or the visible dramatic art of 
abhinaya and reach, through these instruments, the inner meaning of the poet. 
The process by which this is done is that of suggestion, abhivyakti, which is another 
name for dhvari or vyanjand. é 


_5. Meaning of the terms in Rasa-sitra : 


The perspective that is thus provided enables us to interpret the terms in 
the rasa-sitra as follows : 


Vibhavadt — Pratiti-updydh or instruments for bringing an awareness 
of the emrtion ( sthay ). 
San ga  — Samyag-yoza or judic.jus and ba.ancec employment of 


construction components and their Coherence,!® so as to 
suggest the mental staic and reach the siage of relish. 


13 See NS. VII. 93 ff (Gos ed. p. 375); Note (14), Chapter IIT. 

14 Abhinava’s comm. GOS ed., op. cit., p. 281 : ‘ afieaa & ae : ! 
aqanazana sas... 1” . 

15 Ibid., p. 285. See note (2), Chapter II; note (11) above. 

16 See Abhinava, Ibid., p. 284, ¢ arya araray WHEAT aT... 1 
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‘: Nispatti. — Abhivyakti or ‘suggestive revelation through the art devices. 
WR@SA Ss os ea Abr-mersSelinany contents which becomes the ‘subject’ 
Px ws ,. 2), + OF Ont relish, of our awareness of enjoyment; the relish being 
hp Me ~ produced by the’ factors of aesthetic construction of the 


ie _ etnotional experience? |’ 


= 6), 


6. Rasa-Relish' : : Pre-requisites : 

Abhinava’s view is that the elements which enter into the construction of 
an emotional experience do not actually create the rasa like §rngara and others, 
but rather the flavour or taste (rasana ) associated with it.'* The ‘creation’ 
is therefore to be understood metaphorically. Even in the naalaey of anna-rasa 
or panaka-rasa,' which is used to explain the nature of rasa in art-experience, 
the flavour of the delicious dish or drink.is different from the taste of the individual 
ingredients mixed into its preparation. So the aesthetic relish is to be regarded 
as different from all the elements of art-construction including the basic emotion; 
it is this flavour ( rasand ) that art creates, and which we repeatedly taste and rare 
This relish further is a visualisation, an awareness of a special kind ( sampittt ). 
Rasa being, thus, a mental or intellectual enjoyment of emotional experience 
brought by art, it demands, as such, certain pre-requisites.2! 


(A) One of them is the attitude or menial approach of the experiencer. 


(i) The experiencer must have a “ mirror-like ” mind to permit a ready 
and clear reflection of the experience presented. (ii) He must possess aesthetic 
sensibility, that is to say, a capacity for understanding and reaching the heart of 
the experience. This capacity is induced and strengthened by training under 


17 Ibid. p. 285: 4 frakwalne wal aa: Mead aaiawantac: 
dane: ord: ce: eft aed Gar | 

18 See note (1) above. 

19 See Mammata, KP.IV. 

20 cf. Abhinava, op. cit., « maf aencerafeat...mfi@s...? at = afar 
afi? (p. 279); © avanti aarazt: UaeM Ua Gide: st a: UA? 
(pp. 285-286 ). 
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expert guidance and by constant study of poetry and arts. (ii. ) The experiencer 
must also have an unbiassed mind’ free from orejudices and reser ations. 
(iv ) He must be ready to respond to art experience.. (v) Finally, the experiencer 
must have the ability to forget himself, lose himself in the experience presented. 
A person who has these qualifications is called sahrdaya, a connoisseur of art. 
Art yields its deeper meaning and extra-ordinary pleasure to such a person.” 
Want of such an attitude produces obstacles in the enjoyment of art-experience, 
which Abhinava calls rasa-vighnas. y 


Personal Handicaps of an Experiencer : 


(i) SarmsSaya-yoga: If an experiencer does not believe in the validity 
and value of the experience art presents he cannot be expected to approach it,much 
less appreciate it. We are aware of people who do not read poetry or who do not 
like classical music or such other arts. The artist’s design and presentation can 
provide a means to remove this obstacle ( vighna ) and establish responsive affinity 
between the artist and the reader/spectator. The classical theorists recommend 
therefore the use of mythological or legendary characters like Rama and Aristotle 
suggests ‘ exalted action’. The admiration for noble characters and exalted action 
could easily induce deep interest, conviction and wiiling response. This is one 
way to remove doubt from the mind of the experiencer. 


(ii) Svagata-paragata-niyamena desa-kdla-visesa-avesa : This handicap is 
due to human frailty and means the habit of persons to take an experience person- 
ally or impersonally and indifferently, and to stick to the particular contexts in 
which it is presented. This attitude is an obstacle ( vighna ), because identifying 
ourselves with the experience and the characters will lead to varied reactions like’ 
sorrow, fear etc.; and an impersonal attitude will make us indifferent to the 


22 cf. Abhinava, op. cit., p. 275, ‘ afaarht a as anasiemaaieca: 1’ 
p.291: ‘aa a wud Maegatzc: 3 -ua dadfaa-madelfrer-waaaaa: = 
vara 1 dat anftaveds—aietaaad aonaacasadoinia: waza: aoa: 
Ge WI Ag ada: dai suaifea-adorenna aaiafear 1’ 

cf. also, Dhvanyaloka, Ill. : fiae aecad ara) & (a-a-sate-areat- 
Rican ita 3a HT eR | ea qa aaa 
aera Usage Aaa 4 BL, Ga: aAeato sean aaemqa- 
ara fadaterg wt waarat wa eae 

cf. Abhinava, commenting on Dhvanydloka 1. 1 (Locana on ‘aeqa’): 
‘aai sreongicsran, fachis aget addacaeivaaadern 3 aecadac- 
wis: ETM: | AMA Asal eersard aes ard Hea: 1 (NS. VIL 7)’ Hema- 
candra repeats Abhinava’s explanation in his KavydnuSasana. 
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experience [both ways we will lose the pleasure art is supposed to give. The 
skill and beauty of artistic presentation is a remedy against this hindrance. In 
dramatic representation the make-up, costume and accessories an actor uses help 
to conceal his private identity, Similarly the poet’s beautiful language, as also 
the use of /dsya-angas or graceful modes of presenting the dramatic speeches, scenic 
arrangements, the special atmosphere of the theatre-hall, music, gorgeous dresses 
of characters, all such artistic devices help to suppress the fact that the spectacle 
is only a make-belief. In other words, the skill in using language, poetry and art 
devices can transport an experiencer into a different world of beauty and charm 
and make him forget his personal identity and environment. This is sadhdrani- 
karana, technically speaking; and it is the answer to the present handicap. 


(iii) Nija-sukhadi-vivasibhava : This handicap means the human weak- 
ness of being at the mercy of one’s personal emotions. For a proper perception 
and enjoyment of art experience we must develop an ability to get completely in- 
volved in the experience presented and, at the same time, maintain a sufficient 


detachment. Such a mental approach becomes possible through the factors of 
art and the resulting generalising. 


(B) Another pre-requisite is that the artist’s skili must be equal to the 
creation of a real work of art. 


Artist’s Inadequacies : 


(i) Sambhdvana-viraha: This means absence of verisimilitude. It is 
expected that an artist ensures realism or at least the feeling of probability in his 
construction of an experience. Want of it as well as mistakes in the use of the 


fourfold abhinaya, over-acting and mechanical representation, in dramatic per- 
~ formance will naturally thwart appreciation. 


(ii) Pratiti-updya-vaikalya: An artist’s inadequate skill resulting in 
loose, defective construction of vibhdva and other factors, that is to say, defective 
or unconvincing characterization, situations, actions, thoughts and feelings, must 


adyersely affect the perception and relish of the experience presented. 


(iii) Sphutatva-abhava : This defect in art-presentation is like the one 
above and means absence of clarity or distinctness. What a person is able to 
perceive directly leaves a deep and convincing impression on him. A fire-brand 
waved round and round seems to form a ‘circle of fire’: even though it is an 
optical iliusion the mind sticks to the idea of a circle. The words of the writer, 
as also the eee ‘technique of an actor, though practised instruments of 


——_— 


23 See Abhinaya’s comm. op. cit., para beginning with 
p. 285-286. 
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.«, Tepresentation, must also produce distinct, unambiguous impressions on the mind 
of readers-spectators and leave them convinced. 


(iv) A-pradhdnata : This is also a defect of art-construction and means 
lack of prominence, or lack of judicious balance in the artist’s presentation. As 
the art-experience is supposed to present an emotional experience, the principal 
emotion (sthdyi) should receive prominence and the elements of construction 
should all work as instruments leading to tl ¢ perception and revelation of the main 
emotion. But it is often found that writers indulge in drawing minor characters 
at length, describing the background elaborately or dwelling too much on moods 
and mental states of characters. Such disproportionate presentation of charac- 
ters, descriptic.. of uddipana vibhavas and vyabhicari-bhavas, as in Bana’s Kadam- 
bari, will detract the reader’s attention from main happenings and the emotional 
experience desired to be conveyed. 


(v) SamSaya-yoga: Understood in the context of art-presentation this 
is an artist’s short-coming and means doubtful presentation. If a writer is not 
sure of what he really wants to present and uses the construction devices ambigu- 
ously he will leave the reader in a doubtful state of mind. As we have seen, 
the physical consequences ( anubhdvas ) and the temporary mental states ( vyabhi- 
cari-bhavas ) are not invariably connected with definite emotions only. So, unless 
a writer is careful he will leave a doubt in a reader’s mind about the principal 
emotion and the rasa he wishes to create. The remedy against doubtful presenta- 
tion is samyoga in Bharata’s rasa-siitra, interpreted by Abhinava to mean, judicious 
combination of construction elements, correct presentation of vibhdvas and their 
harmonious combination with vyabhicari-bhdavas. 


In the absence of any handicaps or obstacles to art-presentation, rasa now 
appears to be “an emotional experience, essentially of relish, to be taken by 
perception freed from all impediments ””.*4 


7. Psychology of Rasa-relish : 


That poetry, drama and other arts attract us and exercise an affective 
influence On us need not be doubted. How this happens may perhaps be under- 
stood in comparison with the influence of rligious precepts and recommendations. 
Abhinavagupta mentions the following examples :? 


” 


24 cf. Abhinava’s comm., op. cit, p. 280: * gay waaRne-aafaa-saha- 
Ola: Wa: Wa ta: 1’ 
25 cf. Locana comm. on Dhvanydloka; ‘ qaeqay: Y aamaay’? ‘ aude 
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“It is said that plants entered on a sacrificial session.’ 
*Sathba regained his health by worship and prayer of Sui.’ 


‘On hearing such statements and understanding their import a person is 
encouraged to undertake a similiar activity. Ignoring the particular contexts 
of time, place, individual,in which the statement originated, one realises intuitively 
that by undertaking a similar activity one could obtain the desired fruit. The psycho- 
logical stages of this effect nay be shown as under : is 


(i) Apprehension of the import of a statement ( Sabda-jfdna ); 

_ Ai ) Going beyond the particular contexts, transferring the recommenda- 
tion to self and intuitively feeling the desire ( pratibha-bhavana ) to 
undertake a similar activity; 

This is personal involvement ( dtmdnupravesa ) and it becomes possible 
as the person transfers (sarmkramana) the precept to himself dis- 
carding the particular contexts. This is an affective realisation. 


(iii) Final understanding in terms of actual activity (arthakriyd), the 
religious performance or effort ( vidhi, ee Poon for attaining the 
desired end. 


Literary art affects us in a similar way with the only difference that, unlike 
religious precepts, there is no activity expected. In religious matters a devout 
and believing person is qualified to follow the precepts; in art it is a sahrdaya, 
one who can understand and respond properly to art; there is no purposeful acti- 
vity expected from him except a readiness to receive the experience fully and 
without any reservations. The process in literary art consists of the following 
steps : 


(i) Meaning and import of what is presented ( Sabda-jnana ); 


(ii ) Going beyond the verbal meaning and reaching the neart of the 
content (Sabddd adhikd pratipattih), which is revealed by the 
suggestive power of poetic words ( vyafijand ) and which, affecting the 
reader, gets him personally involved ( atmanupravesa) in: the emo- 

__ tional experience presented. 
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) causes, effects, time and place are realised as factors of constructing 
" the emotional experience, a work « f art-creation. This s sidharani- 
karana; and at this stage the emotion gets into one’s heart, appears 
to take a vivid and tangible form before one’s mental eye. 
(iii) In the mental frame achieved one is not detached, nor too personally 
obtruding on the experience presented. In such a personal-impersonal 
attitude there is a communication, as it wire, between the poct/ 
artist and the readet/experiencer ( hrdaya-sarvada ). As the basic 
emotion (sthéyi) is present in all of us as 2 compulsive desire 
( vasand ), the expericncer is in a position to give a“ hearty response ~ 
to what the art presents. There is a “ community of fecling ” among 
afl hearts: and the poet’s art as well as the actor's skilled abhinaya 
seem to evoke it by their skillful and convincing presentation. What 
the poet felt intensely, therefore, in his own heart and what he was 
striving to convey through his artistic creation evoke a similar 
response in the hearts of experiencers. This is sharing of emotional 
experience, or hrdaya-sarvada as Abhinava calls it, between the 
artist and all like-minded experiencers.” ) 
oe (iv) Tanmayibhavana is the next stage in which we merge into the experi- ) 
ence, become one with it, granting that no obstacles remain in our 
perception, caused either by the artist’s madequatc skill or by our 
‘nce with an impersonal but deeply interested attitude of generalised 
perception. This ensures complete engrossment. It ts im this stage 
that we can really taste the relish the art-cxpericnce creates. It is 
necessary to reach this stage because tasting, repeated tasting 
( carvan) is the essence of aesthetic relish, according to Abhinava- 
gupta* 
(v) This is 2 state of pure awareness ( samvid) in which the cate know. 
ing process comes to final rest ( viiranti) This is rase™ 


Se iE AO 
26 See the vivid description Abhinava gives; op. cit. p. 279. 
2) of. Ibid.p.79: *..wemtarl Geran es see: gad cask 
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~o« 8. Anandatva of Rasa : 


Abhinava insists that the rasa-experience is of pure delight or joy, whatever 
the nature of the emotion presented may be. ‘This is so for the following reasons : 


(i) Though the’ art-experience is life-like and fully convincing we are 
aware that it is not a factual presentation of a material happening. It is a crea- 
tion of art; the factors of construction are instruments for leading us to the 
emotion and do not bear a causal relation among themselves. 


(ii ) We are not affected by art-experience as by an experience in real life. 
be There is no reason, therefore, why we should feel a cause-effect influence, sorrow: 
producing sorrow and so on. 


_ (iii) We face experiences of life with a motive of practical utility. We 
wish to avoid pain and misery and gain happiness and pleasure. This cannot 
happen in art-experience because there 1s nothing to be practically gained or 
lost by it. The freeness of the mind enables the experience to be taken with a 
sense of enjoyment. 


(iv) The art of the poet, the skili of the actors, the special atmosphere of 
art and the charm of art devices, all help us to escape our limited self and trans- 
port us into a different world. The capacity to take the experience in a generalis- 
ed form snaps the cause-effect reactions and we are in a position to enjoy any 
emotion presented to us. 


( v) . Art-experience is not a phenomenal happening, a perception induced 
by cognitive processes operating in empirical experiences. It is a mental realisa- 
tion, a visualisation. It is an awareness ( samvid ) in which the mind can find a 
full repose ( visrdnti). Philosophers have pointed out that unsteadiness, conti- 
nuous wavering, lack of repose, which are imposed by passion and ignorance, are 
the cause of all sorrow and unhappiness in human life. As art-experience brings 
temporary repose to the mind, as-spiritual realisation does, there is no reason 
why it cannot but be an experience of joy.3 
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9. Art-Experience : Alaukika ? 

Abhinava agrees that rasa-pratiti is uni.\ue and he distinguisl es it not only 
froni the familiar perceptions on the empirica: level but also from perceptions of 
meditative or spiritual kind. Rasa-experience differs from empirical experiences 
because the latter are hampered by practical considerations of gain or avoidance ; 
and so lack the ability to perceive beauty. It differs from the perception of the 
Ultimate Reality ( Brahman) which a practising Yogi ( yurijanayogj ) strives to 
Visuatise in meditation; because the Yogi’s attitude is of complete detachment; 
and in this attitude perception of details is never possible. It differs from the 
perception of even the pure highest Yogi, because he is past any interest in or attach- 
ment to material things; and,*e surrenders himself to the realisation of the Soul 
and loses himself in the joy of spiritual unity. Both kinds of{yogis therefore 
experience spiritual truth (satya), bliss ( Siva) and joy ( dnanda ), but miss the 
beauty (saundarya) of human life.*! a 4 


The unique character of rasa or aesthetic experience is not to be doubted. 
But the general tendency among Sanskrit theorists is to equate the art-experience 
with spiritual experience and its ecstasy. The phrase brahmdsvada-sahodara ot 
its equivalent is often used in the description of rasa; and the theorists look upon 
all arts as a dedication to or a worship of god, making them a means of attaining 
divine bliss. Abhinava also uses the term alaukika in his commentary on the 
rasa-siitra and in explaining the rasa theory.32, He regards the entire art-presenta- 
tion, the construction of vibhadva and other factors to suggest and reveal the basic 


P. 285: ‘ qgeufaatuaieat aaa azghe: ancerad 1 TeTeERMaAaaRA 
aseqqe-ariaarisht aaa ward: feraid aa va saan: t...[ wat Tane- 
dia | creat dad aaa sasfas: 1 at qa a aeeaat ra ta 
Radereal | aa asa-afhagie-aoraa 1 a a Pragcharaaa) Aa gsaqufe- 
sea: 1 da arancehyar aarage: We: Ua ag: Maza Ua: BR? 

31 cf. Ibid. p.285: ‘ar [ <aaaon | AT Faey-aAAA-seM-sTA- Aes 
smosita- anes: cat Diseased Wena aA weeliehs-se 
arya Raia ease ARTs 1 wast zai asafrearad- 
Zald, ae BeHea-aqnaadqazarpaarayaere a’ . 

32. cf. Ibid. p. 284: ‘ aah hiracaaaaanatacai Aa: api: aos nay 
a...) otePrmahsgar a wat 8a. alee Taree: — 
aqa-ailaeaazafawerm: 1’ p. 285 > « aaitfeaonafe—alaaadaaar idea | 
HOE Ca wt sane fanrafeerge: 1? ‘eaar a aes a % q 
arava! aifered Free |’ p. 288: <qreeaa, aTaalsaE aay adie 
wal Sad 1’ and so on. | 
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ithe mental state, the flavour or taste ( rasand ) which arises from the art-construction 

and the actual tasting and relish itself as alaukika. 

Sometimes, Abhinava uses the phrase brahmasvdda-savidha, as Bhat{a Nayaka 
| obviously does and as Saikuka scems to suggest by treating rasa as vilaksana 
from-usual perceptions. But in his Locana on Dhvanydloka Abhinava observes 
| that the joy one obtains in the final repose in the Highest Divine is distinctly supe- 
| rior to the happiness born of seen and unseen things decisively proved by all the 

means of cognition, and also superior to the rclish of rasa regarded as extra- 
ordinary, (The relish of rasa is only an appearance of a particle of the joy repose 
in the Divine gives.*) Instead of treating these statements as inconsistent, I 
| am inclined to take Abhinava’s term a-laukika as indicative of the extra-ordinary 

. and unique nature of aesthetic experience, and the phrase brahmadsvada-savidha 

as only figuratively descriptive of the exceptional joy it offers. The art-experience $. 

is called * other-worldly ’ because it is unlike the usual experiences of life and, as 3 
Abhinava points out, unlike even the spiritual experience of yogis. It is an 3 
experience of ‘beauty’ and of ‘joy’ of a very special kind. 

: In our experience of art the consciousness of the art-data and its construction 
do not disappear totally.* And this data is material, of this world. Even if, 
therefore. the real relish and joy were not of the art-data but of the emotionai 
experience itself, or of the ‘ relish of the relish’ as Abhinava would say, there is 
no reason for dismissing the factual, material aspects of art. To guard against 

) treating art as a hand-maid of spirituality and to preserve the character of 

aesthetics as a science, it is necessary to take this attitude against the view of 

| Sanskrit theorists, as, in my opinion, Abhinava does. We must grant the unique 
character of art; but we must also be free to understand and enjoy the beauty of 
human life and of the world. We may regard our art effort as a service to god from 


a religious or pious motive; but this is a personal consideration outside the world 
Of arb. | 
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10. Resumé : 


= 


The concept of rasa or aesthetic experience that emerges from Abhinava- . 
gupta’s exposition may be stated as follows : 3 


| 33 Dhvanyéloka 11, Locana on Virodha-alankara sue aaa RPaa-zEr. 
wfagaa 44 gu, ach ai Aaint caadonaré, aa Taaalsht aaa fea- stare: 
spade aqararagmrarnal Fe terete: aft oe si seni: 1? 
34 Abhinava, op. cit. p. 292 (on NS VI. 33): « + TUTTE RAT Par 
qiea: i. Farmafa senigrg, watz’ p. 294( on NS. VI. 38 haces afqacenaeoiyg- 
BARE AeA! 1 Aa a Sa od wa aE = cee 
nar, ailziegen Fare... db ela be 
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Rasa is an emotive experience which is the aesthetic content of 
(literary and dramatc) art; ’ 
It appears to be an extra-ordinary perception ( alaukika pratiti ) on 
account of the extra-ordinary nature of the factors of presentation 
and because it is totally different from the familiar and even spiritual 
perceptions; : 


It is suggestively revealed { abhivyckta) through the poetic word; 
Iv is, in fact, a mental realisation, ~ vivid visualisation ( pratibhana ); 


-. comes to the experiencer hrou. . the process of generalisation or 
universalisation ( sa@dhdranik<rana ia which the particular contextual 


cetails of presentation are dropp: 1; ; 


(ix) 


It is taken by the experiencer in its pure form, devoid of details, as 
a real and convincing experience ( sat), 


In virtue of his ability to respond to it heartily ( hrdaya-samvada ) 
and to lose himself in it without any reservations ( tanmayibhavana ); 


Assuming naturally that the experiencer has the necessary equipment 
(sahrdayatva) and assuming furthex that there are no obstacles caused 


either by his own or by the artist’s short-comings and inadequacies 
( vitavighna-pratiti-grahyata ): 


The relish is apparently of the emotion ( sthayi ) which becomes relish- 
worthy by the creative art and by the process of universalisation 
(sddharanikarana ); but really speaking the relish is of the flavour 
(rasand ) created by art; it is the “tasting of the taste’; 


The experience is of the nature of pure awareness ( senievid: Samvitti ) 
in which the mind finds full repose { visrdnti ); 


The experience being an awareness and an awarene 
it turns to joy. 


ss of ‘ beauty ° 


IX 
SOME PROBLEMS 


1. Rasa Theory and other “Literawure : { 


-Is rasa theory peculiar to only Sanskrit Literature? Does it explain only 

the aesthetic experience conveyed in Sanskrit poetry and drama, and possibly 
_ in the Indian Vernacular Literature that grew under the inspiration and influence 
of Sanskrit Literature? The present day critics of modern Indian literature, written 
in the current provincial languages, think so. They consider any discussion or 
application of rasa theory to modern literature as not only inadequate but also a ¢ 
positive hindrance to literary understanding and appreciation. 


whe Mabe 


To the extent that much of the modern regional literature has been influnced 
and shaped by Western literary trends, the rasa theory may appear to be of no use 
to explain its inspiration, form and objectives. But if the basic idea of rasa 
is that of aesthetic relish, as conceived by Bharata and explained by his able com- 
mentators, and if vibhava and other factors are regarded by Abhinava and others 
as components of art-construction through which an emotional experience can 
be conveyed, there is no apparent reason why the rasa concept cannot be used to 
explain any piece of literary writing in any language. T.S. Eliot says that emotion 
cannot be expressed directly, but has to be conveyed through ‘ objective correla- 
tives ’, “ so that when the external facts which must turn in sensory experience are _ 
given, the emotion is immediately evoked. ’! This is precisely what is meant 

by Bharata’s rasa-siitra. The point may be made clear by an example. Let us 

consider Wordsworth’s poem, Rainbow : 
My heart leaps up when I behold. 
A rainbow in the sky; 
Sa, ; So was it when my life began; 
; So is it now that I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die: . 
The child is father of the man 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety, 
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Analysed in terms of the rasa theory, the poem shows that the main experi > Lae pe 


ence center: round the mental state of wonder ( vismaya) and the joy which. 
accompanies ii. pre Ao 


The ‘ subject’ through which this mental state is expressed is the poet 
himself, signified by the first pe’son singular and its forms, ‘I’, ‘ my’ etc.. 


The ‘ stimulant’ of this emotion of wonder and joy is the rainbow, which 
takes the place of the dlarthana vibhdva.— Si 


The ‘ reactions’ which follow the emotional impact of the stimulant are 
‘orded =. the orm in the “|!owing phrases: ‘leaps’ suggests a physical 
action, . ad as ©. will be a, vubhava; if it were aiciaphorically understood, 

© will be a psycl.o-somatic reaction and it will come under the category of a 
sottvika biava. 

There are aiso some transitory mental states mentioned which accompany 
the principal feeling of wonder and joy. For example: ‘so was it...... : 
is recollection or simrti; ‘so be it...... ’ is eager desire, autsukya or iccha; ‘ And 
I could wish...... ( last two lines ) express pious faith, technically fortitude and 
exhilaration, dhrti and harsa, born of a fulfilment of desire; and ‘ child is father 
of the man’ is a philosophica} reflection or mati on which the faith is based. 

These are vyabhicari-bhévas. : 

This emotion of wonder and joy is expected to culminate in beautiful mental 
peace (Santi). Thus, the elements of art-construction, vibhdva, anubhdva and 
yyabhicari-bhavas, build here the emotional experience of wonder and joy, and the nee 
poem could’ be taken as an example of adbhuta rasa. 

It will not be difficult to analyse any literary piece in terms of the rasa-siitra 
and discover therein the components of construction of an emotion-based experi- 
ence. Bharata’s formulation is sufficiently comprehensive in spite of the parti- 
euler terminology he had to use in the context of the Sanskrit language. It is 
only through the art-construction of material counterparts, or * objective correla- 
tives’ as Eliot says, that an artist can convey and evoke an emotion. Whatever 
the technical names, these factors of art-construction are bound to be the same in 
caylang. geof ~ sterature. din this respect the -2sv concept may not appear 
to be insular or useless. 


5 Art-presentation : ahs Oe fa tas gcd 
“It is seen that an emotional experience can be presented through 

constructing the objective facts causally relevant to” 
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62 RASA THEORY (4 
Stated that the experience centers on the sthayi because it is a permanent abiding i) : 
emotion universally shared by all human beings; the other f.ctors and. , 4 
passing mental states contribute to the revelation of the sthayi in a literary or | a 


dramatic presentation and take, therefore, a subordinate position. It is recom- j | 
mended that an art-effort should concern itself with the basic emotion and the entire 
construction paraphernalia should be used because a full visualisation of the | 
emotion would be possible ‘only then, and consequently a complete relish too 


: 


The rasa-siitra implies this tact. Te aN 


+ 


* 

_ It does not mean that literary artists must necessarily and invariably describe } 
vibhava, anubhdva,~nd vyabhicari-bhavas fully. The artist has the freedom to. 1: 
choose what ‘reactions’ and what ‘ passing mental states’ he would like to J} i 
describe or omit; it is his art-work and the responsibility to judge end ensure. 
its emotional impact is his. It is equally possible that an artist may wish 
Sometimes not to unfold a full and intense emotional experience but touch .. 
a mood or a passing state of mind or describe only the physical reactions of ! 
a character on receiving an emotionai impact We are familiar with such pictures © 
from literature; and the illustrations which Abhinava quotes in his commentary 
on the rasa-siitra? show how poets may give prominence to vibhdva, anubhdva or ° 
vyabhicari-bhdva only. Such pictures of moods or glimpses of an emotional 
experience can be quite beautiful and delightful. But our own experience tells 
us that they do not bring a full realisation, a mental visualisation, of the emotion; 
and consequently the pleasure derived from them is limited. The formula for the: 
structure of rasa-experience which Bharata gives suggests only that full relish of | 
an emotion is possible when all the elements are presented, directly or sugges- 
tively. And this is not a question of length or elaborate description; a gifted poet- a 
can present the whole structure of an emotion in a stanza of two or four lines, as 
the verse quoted from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala earlier or the verses of Amaru show. 


4 


} 


Bharata enumerates the bhdvas for guidance and possibly from his know- ° : 
ledge of the literature familiar to him. It has been noted before that Bharata’s 
list of the bhdvas is not complete and exhaustive. Addition ‘to the number of 
sthayi-bhavas and then to the number of rasas is therefore theoretically possible. 
Recognition of Santa-rasa is an example. The changing social, political and cultu- 
ral life from the post-Sanskrit to the present times may inspire hitherto untouched 
emotions and a capable writer may want to delineate them. The principle that 
the heory provides is that an emotional experience is vividly created and 
f lds artistic relish; ‘the kind of emotion presented is not a matter of | 
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The question of the number of rasas* appears to me, therefore, to be: only ven trices 2b then he if 
aca iemic question which may have some relevance for the history of poetics, but : vay tg aly 3 
iat’ ty ae pi 


not for aesthetic theory as such. endian Cs eee era " 
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3. Rasa Theory and other Arts : oie 
ra rR 


The rasa theory was principai.y developed to explain the phenomena of y 
literary and .d-amatic art. It may be considered in relation to other arts if the / 
basic principles implied in the theory ue not lost sight of. They are, as I see 
them : (i) There is an experience ch an artist feels Gompaile’ to reveal or x ( 
communicate ; |) This rev. - cor. aivetion demands a partio;iac \ 
construction or ‘ructure of prove on, (u:) Thus revealed, the rath | 
affects emotionally; (iv) It also ‘.': :aes very enjoyable because it is felt to be, 


an experience of beauty. 


The elements of special structure, emotional impact, beauty and enjoyment / 
or pleasure are present, I think, in all kinds of art; and the pre-requisites of quali- 
fications to understand and appreciate an art are also present, that is why, we 
find some persons incapable of appreciating classical music, pictures or sculpture. - } 


The poetic and dramatic art i is at revealing an emotional experience of 
human life. It has both a visual (sa) and aural ( Sravya ) aspect and can erm- 
brace the human life as a whole, iis happenings and feelings. The other arts 
have one dimension: Music is to * heard only; pictorial art and sculpture are 
to be seen. It appears therefore thai music and dance express only a bhava, a 
‘mood or a mental state, developed to some extent, but not fully as literature does,, 
aided by word and sense. A painter or a sculptor may be assumed to be 


3 The question of rasa-synthesis comes in the same category as far as 
lam able to see it. In view of the uniform delight all rasas offer, Abhinava 
suggests in his Locana on the Dhyanydloka that one should recognise one 
Maharasa and !ook upon ee ni etc: an ite nppebtaas in bak eau ce 
rasa-sitra ( Gi. od. p. 271) ° ‘ay of alae waa we: oil 


eae afar) aera gainer far 1 ashi aq a aeeqaam aftadd 1 From a 
different stand-point Bhoja sugge in his Sragaraprakdsa that Srigdra should — ; 
"be looked upon as the principal ..“ and other rasas its aspects or divisions. 
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trying to express his idea or feeling about an object, a person, a thing fron. life or 
nature. 


Secondly, as each art has its own medium of expression the structure of its 
presentation is expected to be peculiar to itself. It will be irrelevant (if not 
foolish ) to look, therefore, for vibhdva, anubhdva in music or painting in order 
to discover the potentiality of rasa in these art forms. We must remember that 
vibhava stands for the * determinant’ and the other factors for te auxiliary causes 
which lead to the realisation of an experience. Understood in this sense, the ele- 
_ ments of art structure in other arts may be accounted for. For example, music 
is an experience of a melody and its instrument is svara and tala. The vdadi and 
samvadi tunes as well as the svaras to be avoided ( varjva) and to be taken softly 
(komala) or sharply (tivra) will determine the melody the singer intends to 
present; they may be regarded as equivalent to vibhdvas in a literary presentation. 
And the musical devices like dlapa, tana etc. which develop the musical pattern 
consistent with the intended melody may be looked upon as ‘ auxiliary causes ’ 
in the structural presentation. That music stirs our emotion, gives us a feeling 
of beauty and an awareness of joy, is an experience which is self-evident at least 
to the qualified listeners. Rasa may be said to be present in music from this angle 
and in this sense.- 


In viewing a picture the ‘forms’ the artist uses may determine his vision; 
and the lines, colours etc. will be calculated to develop that vision. Such an 
experience may or may not produce an emotional impact; but to the extent that 
an artist presents to us a vision, widens our understanding of life, gives us a new 
awareness, there is, I think, beauty and the resulting pleasure, apart from the beauty 


of the art-details themselves, like the beauty of a poet’s words and the sense he ap 


suggests. 


It may be that I'am widening the concept of raou uf Guuting it by metaphorical 
interpretation. But I am inclined to see the rasa principles in this light. 


4. Relevance = Rasa theory : 


_ Understood as a presentation of an intense emotional experience, revealed 


through a certain structure and leading to an awareness of a universally Shared 


-emoti n, resulting i in pleasurable. relish, the rasa theory may not lose its relevance 
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of conveying an smotion. The mere presence of vibhdva and other factors does 
not g“arantee the evocation of rasa. The rasa-siitra is not a mechanical formula 
for m inufacturing rasa anc the responsibility of an art critic does not end with 
naming the components of art-construction, like putting labels on grocery articles. 
The relevancy, appropriateness and skill in constructing the components of art- 
presentation have to be separately judged by the principles of literary criticisin. 
Unfortunately, Sanskrit Poetics seems to be pre-occupied with theoretical specula- 
tions on the nature of poetry itself, and did not do much to develop an indepen- 


y dent science of literary criticism. Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta have Pte 
2 enunciated some principles in connection with rasa and Abhinava’s discussion on a 
7 rasa-vighnas is quite valuable from this point of view. * is essential to remember >... 

NN that the rasa-siitra is not a handy tool for judging’ siterary art. ms 


